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MACHINES AND MEN 


N THE preface to an exciting volume of so- 
I cial history, Lloyd Morris points to an 
astonishing paradox. Fifty years ago Ameri- 
cans in general were optimistic. They were aware 
of problems, and many of them cried out passion- 
ately against injustice and inequity. Yet they 
looked forward with faith, convinced that a bet- 
ter life lay in the future. ‘““To be a pessimist was 
to be a queer fish,” Morris writes. “Even the dis- 
contented were optimistic, and the reformers 
who pleaded their cause admitted no doubts of 
eventual success. Who could deny that a more 
abundant life was within the nation’s grasp? 
Americans differed chiefly about the best means 
of reaching what was so obviously obtainable.” 

During the half century that has passed since 
1900 the American people have advanced as no 
other people on earth to a position of wealth, ma- 
terial possessions, and power. As Morris observes, 
“in the common view these were what made ex- 
istence more secure and more satisfying. But few 
Americans considered life as secure and satisfy- 
ing as it had been fifty years earlier. Those who 
looked to the future displayed no serenity. Visi- 
tors from abroad noted with astonishment an 
atmosphere of tension and apprehensiveness more 
extreme than that prevailing in war-wrecked 
Europe. Confidence and faith had evaporated. 
Skepticism was commonplace.” 

The paradox to which Mr. Morris directs our 
thinking engages his attention throughout the 
entire volume, and the mass of evidence that he 
marshals to support his words provides both 
stimulating reading and food for sober reflection. 


N ANOTHER thought-provoking volume? 

(which we also highly recommended to all so- 
cial studies teachers), Roger Burlingame presents 
what he believes to be the explanation of this 
paradox, the reason for this lack of faith. He 
finds what he calls a “trend .. . toward anonymity 
of the individual human being.” The problem 
goes back to the machine and its organization 
into assembly lines and mass production tech- 


* Postscript to Yesterday. America: The Last Fifty 
Years. New York: Random House, 1947. 

* Backgrounds of Power: A History of the Human Story 
of Mass Production. New York: Scribner’s Sons, 1947. 
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niques. “As job after job . . . was brought me- 
chanically before a worker . . . he came to think 
of the conveyor as his boss, a master to whom 
there was no appeal. Finally, he came to feel that 
he was a machine himself (and a comparatively 
inefficient one) in the sequence—presently to be 
replaced by something more automatic, less sub- 
ject to fatigue.” 

World War II temporarily relieved this gnaw- 
ing feeling of fear, of profound discouragement. 
Machines became means to an end, instruments 
which would enable men to achieve individual 
and collective victory over the enemy. Individuals 
were joined in a common cause, and machines 
were the slaves, not the masters. 

But the respite was short lived, for the atom 
bomb plunged mankind into a whirlpool of 
despair. The period following World War II has 
been grim indeed. “In history,” Mr. Burlingame 
writes, “this interval may appear as one in which 
men gave up, retiring into the nearly total anony- 
mous collectivity they had caused machinery to 
build for them and conceded forces superior to 
themselves in the motivation of society.” 


HE fundamental difficulty, Burlingame con- 

tends, is that for most people cultural conti- 
nuity has been broken. We have lost our perspec- 
tive. The scientific and technological develop- 
ments that have overwhelmed us have come so 
suddenly (though their roots are deep in the 
past) that we have not been able to adjust our- 
selves to the new world in which we find our- 
selves. “Religious and ethical concepts, behavior 
patterns, social codes, attitudes toward family, 
home, sex, education, class or status—all accepta- 
ble in earlier phases or gradually adjusted to slow 
change—were upset in the abrupt emergence of 
mechanization.” 

If, as Burlingame believes, our present confu- 
sion and fear result from a lack of perspective, 
we as social studies teachers must redouble our 
efforts. The history we teach—and to accept this 
explanation of the problem is to accept the need 
for history—must concern itself increasingly with 
the social significance of science and technology, 
and especially with the impact of these forces up- 
on long-established values. 

We hope that curriculum workers will give 
this problem the earnest attention it deserves. 








Sociology: Recent Trends 
and Significant Literature 


John Useem 








ORIENTATION TO THE POSTWAR ERA 


HE years since World War II have been 

transitional ones for American sociology. 

While the traditional types of studies char- 
acteristic of the period between the two world 
wars have continued, new patterns of sociological 
research are coming into prominence. The latter 
do not represent an abrupt break with the past, 
but they do show alterations in structure, focus, 
and design in response to the nation’s changing 
problems and as an outgrowth of scientific de- 
velopments within sociology itself. The salient 
features of the emergent patterns may be briefly 
summed up and will serve as a useful guide for 
the interpretation of current sociological works. 


HE first trend concerns the structural frame- 

work within which sociological studies are 
pursued. Perhaps the most distinctive aspects of 
the postwar era are: (1) a convergence of socio- 
logical, anthropological, and psychological ap- 
proaches, thus making for an interdisciplinary 
social science; (2) the establishment of large-scale 
research organizations in which research involves 
the cooperative efforts of many and concerns sub- 
ject matter of considerable magnitude; (3) ex- 
pansion of research services by governmental, 
military, civic, and commercial agencies in order 
to secure data essential for the making of policy 
decisions and the administration of programs 
(most notable addition is the sponsorship of 
world-wide studies by new international organ- 
izations, particularly the United Nations); (4) 








This analysis of recent developments in the field of 
sociology has been prepared by John Useem, associa- 
ate professor, Department of Sociology and Anthro- 
pology, Michigan State College at East Lansing. 

Reprints of this article, and of others in the series, 
may be secured for 10 cents each. Write to Merrill F. 
Hartshorn, Executive Secretary of the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 








increase in the number of trained persons, tech- 
nical facilities, and financial resources available 
for sociological work (especially noteworthy are 
the substantial allocations of funds by foundations 
and the revisions in academic training to meet the 
needs of the foregoing changes); and (5) the fur- 
ther growth of an applied social science to pro- 
vide a special body of knowledge relevant to cur- 
rent issues plus the services of social science ex- 
perts equipped to investigate acute problems. 


HE second change pertains to the shifting 

foci of interest among sociologists. No simple 
enumeration can depict adequately the scope and 
content of the newer type of interest. Several 
illustrations may be used to exemplify the nature 
of the nascent fields. The study of small-group 
social structure is attracting considerable atten- 
tion in sociological circles. It is common knowl- 
edge that within every formal organization there 
function congeries of informal groupings which 
make up the immediate social world of the indi- 
vidual. They exist in the industrial plant, the 
armed forces, the community, and wherever per- 
manent social arrangements prevail. By close- 
range, intensive studies of these primary groups, 
we can obtain both exact and meaningful infor- 
mation on how people work out their social rela- 
tionships in a complex civilization. The findings 
thus far have proved most instructive. One spe- 
cific instance will serve to indicate the value of 
such studies. Research into corner gangs in one 
city, Street Corner Society, disclosed that what 
had been conceived of as an area marked by so- 
cial disorganization was actually a highly-organ- 
ized and culturally-integrated social order with 
its own style of life and coherent values. Indi- 
viduals raised in this environment are socialized 
and acquire their basic life habits within this so- 
cial orbit. The gang serves as a culture filter for 
that which diffuses into the area from the larger 
society, sets the models of behavior, constructs 


* Whyte, William Foote. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1943. 
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the images of the outside world, provides the so- 
cial atmosphere, and forms the basis of personal 
allegiances. The gangs, in turn, are incorporated 
into a larger social network within the com- 
munity. Hence, knowledge of the gang configura- 
tion yields insight into the motives and conduct 
of its members in the total society. The same 
process of inquiry into the small groups of vari- 
ous social institutions is revealing some of the 
fundamental principles which govern human be- 
havior. 

Sociological explorations into another frontier 
of knowledge, human nature and the changing 
social order, is still in a pioneer stage but has al- 
ready led to some major discoveries. We know 
very little as yet about how people successfully 
handle those problems which stem from the com- 
plexities and conflicting demands of modern life. 
Data about those who have experienced neuroses 
and psychoses are fairly extensive with respect to 
their numbers, distribution, and life histories. 
Studies are just beginning on the social strengths 
in mental health to supplement our knowledge 
of the areas of social weakness. The socialization 
process by which the newborn acquires the modes 
of behaving expected of members of society has 
been mapped out; researches are now underway 
to learn something about how persons adjust to 
their changing roles in life, such as the transition 
from middle to old age or from one status posi- 
tion to another. Sundry theories present many 
suggestive hypotheses on interpersonal relation- 
ships, the nature of conformism and deviancy to 
old and new group standards, and types of social 
participation in institutions. These are attracting 
a considerable amount of the serious attention 
of students who find them fruitful subjects of 
investigation. 

Postwar conditions in the United States and 
world-wide crises have caused sociologists to be- 
gin the study of new types of phenomena. Thus 
since the last decade, interest has been redirected 
from men on relief to men in the armed forces; 
the housing shortage of the country has expanded 
a subject at one time confined to submarginal 
slum dwellers to its present form that encom- 
passes the housing arrangements of the entire 
population. Similarly, World War II precipitated 
a major interest in areas of the world outside of 
the United States. The comparative study of so- 
cieties was once a major theme in sociology. 
American sociology for a time turned inward to 
plot the national social scene; now it faces both 
ways. The world-wide struggle for dominance 
promises to keep the outward orientation con- 


spicuous for many years. Out of this has already 
come research into the social character of nations, 
the social institutions of culture areas, and the 
interaction between societies with different ways 
of life. 

These cases merely mirror the kinds of changes 
which are taking place in the foci of interest. It 
does not follow that sociology has become an up- 
to-date survey of the miscellaneous assortment of 
social changes, a technical science of human 
pathologies, or a composite portrait of the hu- 
man race, The raw materials used, raw materials 
that are dictated by opportunity and demand, 
have changed but the basic objectives remain 
unaltered; namely, to learn the principles which 
govern social interaction, to find the determi- 
nants of man’s social behavior, and to identify 
the types of social actors, social structures, and 
cultures. 


HE third element in postwar trends is that 

of design. Subtle but nevertheless real 
changes are occurring in the composition of so- 
ciological works. Some of the recent modifica- 
tions are due to fluctuating fashions in style; still 
there are four interrelated elements which may 
prove more enduring. (1) The schema of studies 
incorporate analytical theory and quantitative 
method so as to strengthen conceptual grasp 
and scientific rigor. Theory and method have be- 
come integral parts rather than polar means of 
sociological inquiry. (2) Studies are constructed 
to make generalizations of a “middle-range” or- 
der. This modest, yet achievable goal, replaces 
earlier efforts to derive sociological “laws” at the 
highest level of abstraction. It makes unnecessary 
exhaustive surveys of the precise social forms ex- 
tant in every locality. Plausible explanations can 
be checked to transform them from reasonable 
to proved propositions. (3) Techniques of re- 
search are undergoing refinements and addi- 
tional ones are being invented, thereby making 
possible increased reliability of findings and 
greater confidence in the validity of sociological 
results. Decided improvements have taken place 
in interviewing procedures, statistical tests, and 
social scales. The development of projective 
methods which probe beneath the formal expres- 
sions of opinions to find the basic sentiments and 
inner emotions is a major technical advance- 
ment. (4) There is a heightened emphasis on em- 
pirical research undertaken as field studies of on- 
going social systems. The sociological “labora- 
tory” is now the community instead of the li- 
brary. 
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SOCIOLOGICAL DILEMMAS: OLD AND NEw 


T PROBABLY is inevitable that the sociolo- 

gist is a role-conscious professional, preoccu- 
pied with the scientific sufficiency and social 
utility of the field. The complex of reasons which 
have created this state of mind fall outside the 
scope of this discourse. Still the mental pattern 
in relationship to the present status of sociology 
in science and society merits some attention. The 
sociological literature today, as in the past, is re- 
plete with critiques accompanied by varied pro- 
posals for improving the discipline. One might 
liken the case to that of a robust child who be- 
comes the object of numerous comments from 
relatives and friends on how he can attain adult 
respectability and, possibly, social distinction. 
Anxious observers worry over flaws in character 
and training and prescribe sundry corrective 
measures, eagerly acclaim each sign of growth, and 
wait with high expectations for the emergence of 
the successful adult who makes good in the world. 
Those who seek more details from a sympathetic 
friend who is sanguine, will find inspiring Chase’s 
The Proper Study of Mankind, a glowing account 
of the application of scientific knowledge to 
human affairs. Readers desiring an account of the 
intimate details of current shortcomings from a 
critical, but no less optimistic, member of the 
family can turn to Shils’ The Present State of 
American Sociology.’ As in all such cases it is well 
to remember that the diagnoses and remedies 
given represent opinions not shared by all con- 
cerned and reflect projected images of the ideal 
conceived by the authors. 

It is premature to make an evaluation of the 
net gains or to forecast the ultimate patterns, 
for many of the sociological studies emanating 
from the new trends have appeared chiefly as 
brief reports of research projects underway. 
There are numerous real, unresolved dilemmas 
and the final test, actual accomplishments, will 
not be in full evidence for some time. The en- 
thusiastic response to recent developments is 
sobered by a recognition of the obstacles which 
must be overcome before sociology fulfills its 
present expectations. 


New Books or SINGULAR MERIT 


FEW years ago, William I. Thomas and 
Florian Znaniecki’s The Polish Peasant in 
Europe and America was chosen as the outstand- 


* Chase, Stuart. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1948. 
* Shils, Edward, Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1948. 


ing monograph in the entire history of Ameri- 
can sociology. It has been over a quarter of a 
century since this classic was first published. 
Nothing of like significance can be claimed for 
the present period. Great classics are rare in any 
science, yet there are studies of lesser stature 
which are still notable. The books presented in 
the ensuing section were selected to represent 
outstanding studies of the past two years. They 
include examples of both the older and newer 
patterns of sociological work; collectively they 
comprise a substantial exhibit of the recent prod- 
ucts of American sociology. 


I 


THE AMERICAN SOLDIER: ADJUSTMENT DURING 
Army Lire. Vol. I. By Samuel A. Stouffer, Ed- 
ward A. Suchman, Leland C. DeVinney, Shir- 
ley A. Star, and Robin M. Williams, Jr. Prince- 
ton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1949. 

THE AMERICAN SOLDIER: COMBAT AND ITS AFTER- 
MATH. Vol. II. By Samuel A. Stouffer, Ar- 
thur A. Lumsdaine, Marion Harper, Robin 
M. Williams, Jr., M. Brewster Smith, Shirley 
A. Star, and Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr. Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1949. 
These studies of the attitudes, experiences, 

and adjustments of the American citizen in the 

role of the warrior embody many of the features 
outlined in the first part of this article. The Re- 

search Branch, Information and Education Di- 

vision of the World War II army, included more 

than a hundred social scientists who, over a pe- 
riod of four years, analyzed the opinions of half 

a million soldiers. This research staff was as- 

sembled for the duration of the war in order to 

provide military authorities with valid informa- 
tion which would be useful in the making of 
high-policy decisions and in the administration 
of numerous programs. The resultant studies not 
only proved of value in the realm of practical 
affairs but also yielded findings of great sociologi- 
cal interest. There are to be four volumes in the 
completed series. Ihe two volumes here dis- 
cussed are reports on how men accommodated to 
the military life and their reactions to combat. 
Everyone has a fund of personal knowledge 
about the army growing out of first-hand ex- 
perience, acquaintanceship with those who served 
in the armed forces, or the reading of various 
accounts of war. These researches supplement 
and clarify that general knowledge in the light 
of a solid body of reliable data. The reader is 
able to grasp the collective viewpoints of the 
American soldier and to relate these attitudes to 
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the social situations in which they evolved. Yet 
the findings have additional sociological impli- 
cations. They reveal facets of American charac- 
ter and of characteristic human behavior—par- 
ticularly how men behave in response to power- 
ful social pressures, structural stresses, and per- 
sonal crises. Instructive assessments are made of 
familiar social facts as they are filtered through 
a sociological prism. Ordinary personal-social 
differentiators—such as age, education, marital 
status, childhood rearing—are translated from 
obvious categorical divisions of men into social- 
psychological indicators of the responses individ- 
uals make to their roles as soldiers. Routine di- 
vision of labor within the army—as, for example, 
between training-combat-garrison duties, service 
in this country and overseas, infantry and air- 
force, officer and enlisted men—serve as sociologi- 
cal cues to the patterns of experiences which pro- 
foundly influenced the outlook of men toward 
themselves and others. The way in which the 
army incorporated its members, governed their 
actions, directed them into mortal combat, and 
returned those who survived to civilian life is 
depicted not in glowing terms nor in angry dis- 
closures of errors, but as a complex human enter- 
prise. Individual and group morale, personal mo- 
tivations and group loyalties, levels of aspiration 
and senses of deprivation, anxieties and breaking 
points, and the whole gamut of human emotions 
are related to the actual events which transpire 
from indoctrination into the status of a soldier 
to release as a veteran. Throughout it all comes 
the conclusion so aptly put in the last sentence of 
volume II, ““There would be agreement on one 
fact: though our armies crossed all the seas and 
lived on all the continents, the men whose atti- 
tudes provided the data for these volumes came 
home, as they went out, indubitably American.” 
We may learn perhaps from these volumes what 
it means for the future of this nation that the 
newest of our major social institutions is the 
armed forces. 


II 


DEMOCRACY IN JONESVILLE: A STUDY OF QUALITY 
AND INEQUALITY. By W. Lloyd Warner and 
Associates. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1949. 

ELmMTown’s YOUTH: THE IMPACT OF SOCIAL 
CLASSES ON ADOLESCENCE. By A. B. Hollings- 
head. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1949. 
Studies about one of the pivotal values of 

American life is bound to attract wide interest. 

This is especially true in a period in which there 


is widespread anxiety about the preservation of 
the “American Way of Life.” Several appraisals 
of American values in relationship to the social 
structure have been made in the past few years. 
Gunnar Myrdal’s An American Dilemma is a 
monumental inquiry into the democratic creed 
in its application to the Negro; Harold Laski’s 
American Democracy endeavors to trace the 
nexus between our national ideals and current 
practices; and Robert S. Lynd’s Middletown in 
Transition explores our social faith in relation- 
ship to community life in the midst of cultural 
change and economic crisis. 

These two books are directed into the same 
general area of inquiry; one concentrates on the 
community as a whole, and the other is an inten- 
sive examination of one age-grade. The two au- 
thors wish to discover how social stratification 
influences social life. Both projects were under- 
taken in a midwestern community which was 
deemed reflective of the larger society. Warner 
provides detailed accounts of the amount of up- 
ward and downward mobility, the life chances 
of individuals who make up each social class, the 
styles of living generic to rank, and the institu- 
tional arrangements resulting from status dif- 
ferentiation. Such routine community affairs as 
politics, religion, and business, as well as inter- 
ethnic and intergroup relationships are plotted 
in their class settings. Finally, the ideals and so- 
cial actions of a community which contains both 
the doctrine of equality of opportunity and the 
principle of social rank are treated with respect 
to the problem of achieving democracy in an 
American community. 

Hollingshead’s more specialized study does not 
sacrifice breadth for depth, for the adolescent 
is examined as a functional role in the total com- 
munity. He depicts the social life of youth sub- 
divided among themselves by status. The influ- 
ence of the status system on how individuals are 
raised and trained in the home, in the school, 
and in the community at large is most revealing. 
The ways of the adolescent in congeniality 
groups, in courtship, and at work are skillfully 
presented. The familiar details assume new 
meanings when placed within a sociological 
framework. 

Such studies of community life provide infor- 
mation useful not only to those who seek better 
understanding of our society but also to persons 
charged with the responsibility of working in 
our educational institutions. School teachers will 
find Elmtown’s Youth and comparable studies 
helpful guides for placing their own professional 
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work in social perspective and for gaining deeper 
understanding of youth in the modern world. 


Ill 


Tue Famiy: Its Functions AND Destiny. Edited 
by Ruth N. Anshen. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1949. 

Of enduring interest is the field of family life 
and this subdivision within sociology has had 
one of the largest number of recent publications. 
These may be classified into several general types 
and a sample of each cited: studies of marital ad- 
justment (Judson T. Landis, Building a Success- 
ful Marriage); the patterning of sex roles (Mar- 
garet Mead, Male and Female); the socialization 
of children (J. H. S. Bossard, The Sociology of 
Child Development); the structure of family life 
in changing societies (Marion J. Levy, Family 
Revolution in Modern China); evaluations of 
family life in our culture (C. C. Zimmerman, 
Family and Civilization); and adjustments of 
American families to wartime and postwar con- 
ditions (Reuben Hill, Families Under Stress). 

Anshen’s book is the product of twenty writers 
drawn from the various branches of the social 
sciences. The first section is devoted to a descrip- 
tion of family life in a number of societies— 
Islam, China, Russia, Latin America, and the 
United States. Linton gives perspective to the 
modern family in various cultures through an in- 
sightful analysis of the natural history of the 
family. The remainder of the book concentrates 
on the structure and functioning of the con- 
temporary family, including such topics as par- 
ent-child and husband-wife relationships, emo- 
tional factors, religious values, and educational 
activities. A reading of this one book will not in- 
sure a factual knowledge of all sociological find- 
ings of recent data, nor even disclose the dif- 
ferent viewpoints currently held, yet it does offer 
a fresh and stimulating set of interpretations on 
the personal interactions within family life and 
the effects of world-wide forces on family pat- 
terns in many major cultures. 


IV 


Mass ComMMuNICcATIONS. Edited by Wilbur 
Schramm. Urbana: The University of Illinois 
Press, 1949. 

COMMUNICATIONS RESEARCH: 1948-1949. Edited 
by Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Frank Stanton. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1949. 

One of the newest and most active fields of re- 
search is that of how people communicate and 
the impact of the mass media of communication 


on individuals and groups. This area has special 
appeal for educators who encounter daily in the 
classroom the images and sentiments diffused by 
radio, movies, newspapers, and periodicals. 

Though there is no single integrated account 
on the subject as a whole, several enlightening 
books on various aspects have appeared. Mass 
Communications is a compendium which draws 
together theories, case studies, and reference ma- 
terials on the techniques, content, and conse- 
quences of the mass media. Some thirty scholars 
explore the dissemination of news and views 
with respect to the social machinery of the in- 
dustry so engaged, the makeup of the audiences, 
and the effects of the interaction on the re- 
cipients. 

Communications Research is a collection of 
eight incisive investigations within the same gen- 
eral frame of reference. Three case studies may 
be of particular interest to the readers of this 
article: the use of comics by children, interper- 
sonal influences in a community, and the pat- 
terning of radio broadcasting and audiences in 
Russia today. 

These books provide valuable and validated 
information on the magnitude, structure, and 
results of the instrumentalities which have so 
profound an influence in our culture. 


Vv 


THE New MEN oF Power: AMERICA’s LABOR 
LEapers. By C. Wright Mills. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Co., 1948. 

POWER AND PERSONALITY. By Harold Dwight Las- 
well. New York: W. W. Norton and Co., 
1948. 

One of the most dramatic series of events 
transpiring in our age are the changes taking 
place in the distribution, structure, and symbols 
of power. Within this country and in the world 
as a whole we have become aware of the prob- 
lems of leadership, authority, and the administra- 
tion of human affairs. Until quite recently, it 
was commonly accepted as axiomatic that man’s 
welfare was maximized when external social 
controls were minimized; that the individual 
functioning as a self-regulating, free agent could 
advance the group’s interests best by pursuing 
his own ends; that organized groups contained 
“natural leaders” whose decisions were deter- 
mined by practical considerations; that blunder- 
ings in the administration of human affairs were 
due to personal ineptitude, lack of good-will, and 
the like. These beliefs are changing and the so- 
ciologist is now engaged in finding out who are 
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the men who govern, how they make decisions, 
the components of bureaucracy, the relation- 
ships between the governors and the governed, 
and the social skills neded in intergroup trans- 
actions. Though such information will not elimi- 
nate value conflicts and competing interests, it 
may offer useful knowledge and, at the very least, 
it can help to clarify a social area heretofore en- 
shrouded in mystery. 

Mills’ study is a survey of the men who lead 
labor, their leadership roles, and how they man- 
age the union organizations they head. The per- 
sonal characteristics and opinions of labor lead- 
ers are related in detail. Cross-currents of doc- 
trines, internal pressures and political movements 
within organized labor provide background for 
interpreting recent developments in one of the 
most dynamic organized groups in American life. 

Laswell’s approach is less a description of a 
single class of leaders and more an analysis of 
the personality configuration of political leader- 
ship in relationship to systems of power. The as- 
pirations and conduct of men in positions of au- 
thority are examined, historically and compara- 
tively, to distill out the personal qualities which 
are common to various types of men in power 
systems. The tactics employed for gaining and us- 
ing influence in interpersonal relations provide 
illumination on how decisions are made in hu- 
man affairs. On the basis of these findings, the 
author suggests how a democratic civilization 
may constructively advance its goals through the 
rational use of its leaders for the welfare of so- 
ciety. 

Our knowledge about this vital area of power 
is still quite modest and we may hope that stud- 
ies now under way on power, leadership, and the 
governing of men will contribute the facts so 
urgently required in the modern world. 


VI 


Wuirte Coivar Crime. By Edwin H. Sutherland. 
New York: The Dryden Press, 1949. 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. By Paul W. Tappan. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1949. 


Sutherland has devoted himself to the task of 
designing a more adequate theoretical frame for 
the study of crime in the United States. He has 
engaged in extensive research to test old and new 
hypotheses on the nature and scope of criminal 
behavior in our society. This book reports on a 
type of criminal behavior heretofore overlooked; 
namely, the offenses committed by the profes- 
sional and business classes. 

The image of the lawless elements traditional- 


ly is a picture of lower-class offenders who live 
furtively on the marginal fringes of respectable 
society. The violations of the upper classes are 
seldom included in the statistics of crime and 
upper-class violators rarely are conceived of as 
criminals. As a result, we have failed to under- 
stand the causes and consequences of crime in 
this country. “This bias is quite as certain as it 
would be if the scholars selected only red-haired 
criminals for study and reached the conclusion 
that redness of hair was the cause of crime.” 
Moreover, the exclusion by definition of white 
collar crime omits offenses which in their effects 
are more injurious to the common welfare than 
the highly publicized offenses. “The financial 
cost of white collar crime is probably several 
times as great as the financial cost of all the 
crimes which are customarily regarded as the 
‘crime problem.’ . . . Many of the white collar 
crimes attack the fundamental principles of the 
American institutions. Ordinary crimes, on the 
other hand, produce litle effect on social institu- 
tions and social organization.” 

Sutherland demonstrates the validity of this 
thesis through analysis of the record of seventy 
large corporations in the United States. The 
compiled data on illegal practices in the restraint 
of trade, rebates, patents, trademarks and copy- 
rights, misrepresentations in advertising, unfair 
labor practices, financial manipulations, war 
crimes, and, finally, the criminal offenses of pub- 
lic utility corporations make the case clear, With- 
in the culture of the business world, certain of- 
fenses against the law are deemed legitimate so- 
cial practices. The white collar criminal is not a 
social freak but a respected member of his status 
group and of the community. White collar 
crimes are not bizarre, extraordinary offenses by 
conscience-stricken, desperate men, but learned 
behavior, common in occurrence, acceptable as 
social acts and calculatingly engaged in as part 
of the established system. This type of inquiry 
gives us a keener grasp of the complex patterns 
extant in our civilization and enables us to per- 
ceive more realistically the nature of our prob- 
lems. 

Tappan offers a comprehensive, penetrating, 
and fresh interpretation of juvenile delinquency. 
The author integrates the knowledge of sociol- 
ogy, social psychology, social work, and law per- 
tinent to the understanding of adolescent of- 
fenders in our society. Contemporary practices 
and recent trends are placed in perspective 
through brief but substantive accounts of de- 

(Continued on page 120) 








Bavarian “Blue Laws’ 


R. John Rath 








HE “blue laws” on the statute books of 

various American colonies and states are 

familiar to students of American history. 
Less familiar are the minute regulations of do- 
mestic and moral life which continued into the 
nineteenth century to be enforced in various 
European countries. 

The Bavarian king, Maximilian Joseph (1799- 
1825), like a father of his Bavarian populace, 
which he considered himself to be, concerned 
himself with the most intimate details of the per- 
sonal lives of his subjects. Not only marriages, 
sexual relations, drinking, dancing, and gam- 
bling, but even such matters as the number of 
guests who could be entertained at the dinner 
table and the clothing that could be worn were 
the subject of a host of petty regulations. 


CouRTSHIP AND MARRIAGE 


AVARIAN authorities concerned themselves 

especially with marriages. No marriages 
were allowed which were not regarded as con- 
ducive to the welfare of the country. Mixed mar- 
riages were prohibited, particularly between 
Catholics and Protestants. Furthermore, care was 
taken to guarantee that the bonds of wedlock were 
not consummated between persons who were 
likely to become public charges. If a nobleman 
or councilor gave permission to one of his sec- 
retaries, servants, coachmen, or maids to marry, 
he was held responsible for taking care of the 
couple and their children whenever they were 
in need. Vagabonds, poor people living off the 
charity of others, and workers having no steady 
job or sufficient property to support a wife and 
family were refused a marriage license by the 
civil authorities. Negligent officials who per- 
mitted such persons to marry were fined 100 
thaler ($70 in United States money, or the equi- 
valent of the legally established wage for 800 
days of common labor in the summer time in all 
places in Bavaria except the city of Munich), 














The author of this article is an associate professor 
of history at the University of Colorado, Boulder, 
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which was used to provide an estate for the 
couple to whom the license had been granted. 
Clergy marrying persons not having a proper 
civil license were fined a similar sum. If an au- 
thorized person officiated at such a wedding cere- 
mony, the fine was doubled. 

The attempt to regulate sexual relationships 
also led to a large number of picayunish pro- 
scriptions which had a special early nineteenth- 
century Bavarian flavor. Fathers were ad- 
monished not to allow grown children of op- 
posite sexes to sleep together in the samc room 
or in the same bed with their parents. Bathing 
in common by persons of different sexes was 
prohibited on penalty of either a fine of 5 gulden 
($1.75 in United States money, or 20 days’ wages 
for common laborers in the summer time) or im- 
prisonment. 

All women walking the streets to solicit men or 
indulging in prostitution were either fined or 
imprisoned and put on a diet of water and bread. 
Other than first offenders in this respect were 
publicly beaten or put in a house of correction 
for a short period of time. Innkeepers or other 
individuals keeping prostitutes or providing per- 
sons with the opportunity to sin were relieved 
of their business and fined or arrested. Pimps 
were punished by being put on public exhibi- 
tion. If they provided a mate for either a mar- 
ried man or a married woman, they were beaten 
in addition. If they led young boys or girls astray 
to shameful practices without the consent of 
their parents or guardians, they were turned over 
to the criminal courts for punishment. 


PusLtic ENTERTAINMENT 


HE government was particularly solicitous 

about devising rules to protect the Bavarian 
people from bad companions or an environment 
that would encourage dissipation. Decrees were 
issued to asure that taverns, beer halls, inns, and 
similar places of amusement were run in an or- 
derly manner. Barkeepers were ordered to refuse 
liquor to inebriates and to send them home. If 
they failed to do so, they were fined 1 gulden 
(35 cents or 4 days’ wages for common laborers) 
for each violation of this prescription. If any dis- 
turbance broke out in a public house, the mili- 
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BAVARIAN 


tary patrol or police arriving upon the scene 
were advised to arrest all the participants in the 
brawl, no matter who they were. 

All restaurants, cafes, bars, taverns, and other 
places of recreation and amusement were or- 
dered to close at g:00 P.M. during the winter 
and at 10:00 P.M. in the summer everywhere in 
the kingdom except Munich, where they were 
permitted to stay open until 11:00 P.M. Guests 
were directed to go home immediately after clos- 
ing time or be fined go kreuzer (18 cents or 2 
days’ wages). Only travelers remaining overnight 
in an inn, persons eating with or visiting such 
out-of-town guests, and nobles, councilors, and 
officers were excepted from this rule. These per- 
sons were enjoined not to disturb the peace and 
quiet of the neighborhood after closing hours. 

Dances and similar celebrations were approved 
only at infrequent intervals and then only if 
they began at 1:00 P.M. and ended at g:00 P.M. 
in the winter and at 10:00 P.M. during the sum- 
mer. If they did not, each musician was fined 
go kreuzer (18 cents or 2 days’ wagés for common 
laborers) and the host 3 gulden ($1.05 or the 
equivalent of 12 days’ wages for common labor). 
Both musicians and hosts were given a larger 
fine if hired hands, servants, and maids who had 
attended the dance were incapable of working 
the next day. 

The greatest care was to be taken to insure 
that all dances were conducted in a decent and 
orderly manner which would not lead the par- 
ticipants into temptation. Furthermore, it was 
stipulated that no boys less than eighteen or girls 
less than seventeen were to attend dances either 
as spectators or participants. First offenders in 
this respect were fined 1 gulden (35 cents or 4 
days’ wages). For subsequent violations the male- 
factors were put under water and bread arrest 
for periods from one to three days. Women were 
not to appear at dances in short skirts but were 
always to be respectably dressed. All persons at- 
tending dances were to conduct themselves in a 
moral and respectable manner, and men were 
not to take advantage of women excited by 
dance, music, or drink. In addition, no one was 
to turn over a room to or provide any other 
secret place for any couple attending a dance or 
other festivity. 

Gambling, too, was frowned upon, since the 
authorities felt that it led to domestic unhappi- 
ness, laziness, blasphemy, quarrels, and even 
murder. Card playing was allowed only if the 
bets were for small stakes and only at such times 
on Sundays and holidays when there were no 
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religious services. Such games were never to be 
accompanied by any superstitious tricks, such as 
throwing shoes, carrying wood, pouring out cof- 
fee or lead, or looking at crystals. If they were, 
each player was fined go kreuzer (18 cents or 2 
days’ ordinary wages) and the host or innkeeper 
1 gulden (35 cents or 4 days’ wages for day la- 
borers). No peasant or ordinary citizen was le- 
gally permitted to gamble away more than 15 
kreuzer (9 cents or 1 day’s wages for common la- 
borers) in a single day. If any person lent money 
to an individual so that he could gamble, the 
lender lost all the money which he had loaned. 
Furthermore, gambling debts were not recog- 
nized as legal. 

Not only dancing and gambling but the thea- 
ter and similar forms of entertainment were 
carefully supervised. Morality and religious plays 
were approved if it was felt that they contributed 
to the improvement of morals or to a better 
understanding of Christianity, but such perform- 
ances were held in the evening or on church 
holidays so as not to interfere with the work 
of the citizenry. No other shows could be given 
without proper authorization by the civil off- 
cials. Such permission was usually given quite 
readily to jugglers and traveling actors, on con- 
dition that their shows be presented only at times 
that would not interfere with the work of the 
spectators; but the authorities were directed to 
be more careful when considering the applica- 
tions of orators, rope-dancers, buffoons, musi- 
cians, and lute-players, especially if they were 
foreigners. Entertainers of all types were strictly 
forbidden to utter words derogatory to the Chris- 
tian religion or to good morals. They were never 
to wear clothing that could be seen through 
or dress in any other indecent manner. 


Domestic LIFE 


HE Bavarian regime paid just as close atten- 

tion to the domestic life of the populace as 
it did to recreation, entertainment, and vice. The 
king’s subjects were advised to dress themselves 
and their children in clean and durable cloth- 
ing, to eat simple, healthful foods, and to refrain 
from costly expenses and entertainments so they 
would not go into debt but would, instead, leave 
a patrimony to their children. People were for- 
bidden to pretend to be in a higher social rank 
than the one to which they belonged. Prelates, 
nobles, and councilors were punished if they 
had more than sixteen guests at the dinner table 
at ordinary celebrations. Lesser officials, priests, 
and rich citizens were allowed only twelve guests, 
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whereas ordinary citizens and peasants could 
have only six people eating with them at one time. 
Costly wines were banned from the dinner table, 
and no host was authorized to serve sweets after 
the meal. He could, however, give guests fruit 
or cheese. 

At important family celebrations, such as en- 
gagement ceremonies, or during significant holi- 
days, like the festival of St. Peter, ordinary citizens 
and peasants could have as many as sixteen guests. 
At an after-the-wedding dinner they could have as 
many as twenty guests, including the bride and 
groom, and as many as forty at the actual wedding 
banquet. At no time, however, could they have 
more than six different foods at the table, exclud- 
ing fruit and cheese. Rich citizens could serve as 
many as twelve different foods. In each case vio- 
lators were fined 2 gulden (70 cents or 8 days’ 
wages for common laborers) for each extra guest 
and 10 gulden ($3.50 or 40 days’ wages) for each 
food beyond the allotted quota. 

There were severe restrictions on clothing. 
Ministers, presidents, nobles, and councilors 
were given permission to purchase costly foreign 
cloths like velvet and heavy silks and cloth bor- 
dered with gold and silver for themselves and 
their families and servants. Rich persons and 
lesser officials could dress their families in silk 
and velvet, but none of their clothing could 
have gold or silver borders or embroidery. 

All other subjects of the king living in the 
towns and cities were commanded to have their 
clothing made out of the cheaper domestic ma- 
terials in the colors designated for their particu- 
lar vocation, but their wives and daughters were 
allowed to wear silk clothing on Sundays and 
holidays as well as dresses with buttonholes made 
of gold or silver stuff and fur caps with gold or 
silver borders. They and their sons could dis- 
play silver buttons on their coats and vests, silver 
shoes and hat buckles, a silver watch and a silver- 
headed cane and a tobacco pouch on festival oc- 
casions. Peasants and their sons were ordered to 
dress in domestic cloths of the appropriate color, 
but were permitted to wear such ornaments as silk 
suspenders, breast pieces, and hat bands. Their 
wives, daughters, and maids were to dress them- 
selves simply. 

Whoever purchased or made a dress or suit 
that did not comply with the above regulations 
was fined 10 thaler ($7.00 or equal to the legally 
established wages for 80 days of common labor). 
Tailors making clothes not in accord with the 
above specifications were fined for a first offense, 
arrested for a second violation, and put in a 


house of correction for a third transgression. 

Costly furniture was also prohibited. It was 
illegal for any Bavarian citizen to buy foreign 
chests, cabinets, tables, chairs, mirrors, curtains, 
clocks, porcelains, alabaster, or ivory pictures. 
Also forbidden were gold frames for pictures and 
mirrors. Persons not complying with these regu- 
lations were fined 10 thaler ($7.00 or 80 days’ 
wages). 


HE multifarious regulations concerning 

marriages, taverns, dancing, card playing, 
entertaining, clothing, and furniture were all in- 
tended to make moral, hard-working, thrifty sub- 
jects of the Bavarian populace. That they were 
not always effective in doing so is shown by the 
numerous decrees designating the persons who 
were to be sent to spinning and work houses be- 
cause they did not pursue the paths of virtue. 

According to the Bavarian regulations of the 
early nineteenth century, the following were the 
chief classes of people who belonged in spinning 
and work houses: idlers; beggars; servants who 
wantonly left their jobs and were too lazy to 
accept other employment; lewd hussies who lived 
in a room with and were supported by a lover; 
courtesans; rogues who wasted their time in tav- 
erns and tried to live by gambling; petty swind- 
lers; apprentices who ran away from their mas- 
ters without cause; children not respectful or 
obedient to their parents; daughters staying out 
overnight with fellows or going into lewd houses; 
fortune-tellers who duped the people and caused 
family quarrels; pilferers; servants staying out 
overnight to lead immoral lives without the con- 
sent of their employers; maids who became preg- 
nant too often; older children who did not work 
but sat idly at home or spent their time in beg- 
ging; revelers who sinned on account of light- 
headedness; scamps who thoughtlessly made 
debts which they could not pay; husbands given 
to drink and gambling who did not support 
their wives and children, neglected their busi- 
ness, wasted their money, or mistreated their 
wives; and wives who caroused with men other 
than their husbands and were not concerned 
about their homes, husbands, or children. 

The moral laws and regulations in force in 
Bavaria in the early part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury reveal the type of legislation which Maximil- 
lian Joseph thought was required to mold his 
subjects into pious, moral, upright, and hard- 
working citizens. They also cast light on some of 
the living habits and practices of Central Europe 
during the early nineteenth century. 
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Democratic Action Technique: 
A Program for Progress 


Rubin Maloff 








UR social problems club came of age the 

day we conducted an assembly forum 

on the bus transportation problems in 
our community. This was no ordinary assembly 
forum and every student sensed the difference as 
he entered the auditorium: the press occupied 
the front row; newspaper photographers were at 
vantage points throughout the auditorium; the 
assembly was to be addressed by several promi- 
nent civic leaders. Here for the first time the stu- 
dents had the opportunity to thrash out pressing 
problems with the people who set policy. It was 
a dramatic spectacle of students and adults grap- 
pling with a problem and of people evolving an- 
swers to urgent needs. That day our students de- 
scended from their ivory tower classrooms to 
the arena of social action. 

Until then our club had been just another cur- 
rent affairs group, achieving the usual goals, en- 
joying the successes and suffering the pitfalls 
common to similar groups. Now we were dif- 
ferent—democratic discussion had been married 
to a program of democratic implementation. 


PROBLEMS AND ACTION 


NE winter morning a group of students and 

teachers were passed by a series of over- 
crowded buses. It was a familiar story, the story 
of inadequate bus service, discomfort, lateness to 
school. In recent months it had become worse. 
What had started as a petty annoyance had be- 
come a school-community problem of no small 
concern. We were persuaded that we could no 
longer leave it to George; and, as this realiza- 
tion grew, we became determined to do some- 
thing about it. One of the youngsters was to 








If democracy is to be strengthened “we must end 
the dichotomy between discussion and action, theory 
and practice,” the author states. Mr. Maloff, a teacher 
of the social studies in the New York City schools and 
editor of the Guild Bulletin, has published a number 
of articles in educational and other journals. 
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take the problem to the student government; I 
was to talk with the principal. Before long the 
student government and the social problems 
club pooled resources in a common cause. 

Our discussions ran many hours over several 
days. Slowly we evolved a course of action: (1) 
a student committee was organized to study the 
problem in conjunction with a civic transit 
group; (2) students were to attend the bus trans- 
portation hearing then being conducted by the 
Public Service Commission; (3) we were to con- 
duct an assembly forum on the problem. 

The culminating assembly served to bring the 
problem into direct focus for the entire student 
body. Invited to join our student committee in 
presenting their views were the Surface Trans- 
portation Company, the Civic Transit Commit- 
tee, and a member of the City Council. The Pub- 
lic Service Commission and borough president 
had been invited but declined; the Transport 
Workers Union was preoccupied with a strike. 

In conducting this forum we used an adapta- 
tion of the town-hall technique: the student 
committee presented its report to the assembly; 
the invited guests commented in turn; and final- 
ly the floor was opened to audience participation 
in a lively question and answer period. It was 
from this final give and take that eleven con- 
structive suggestions emerged. Of the eleven pro- 
posals, company representatives promised to seek 
immediate implementation of those concerning 
the rerouting of traffic. We failed, however, to 
win the cardinal objective of increasing bus serv- 
ice. 

Six weeks later, however, when the Public 
Service Commission ordered the Surface Trans- 
portation Company to improve service on the 
lines feeding our school, we had the warm feel- 
ing of having contributed concretely towards 
improving our community. For the first time 
many youngsters experienced democracy’s way 
of effecting peaceful change, and learned that 
we need no I/ Duce to make trains run on sched- 
ule, 
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PPORTUNITIES for social action are end- 

less in a democratic community. The 
Horner murder case, in which six Trenton Ne- 
groes were convicted, is another case in point. 
A youngster reported that the confessions were 
exacted by force; that the evidence contained 
inner contradictions and the State’s charges re- 
mained unsubstantiated; that the miscarriage of 
justice warranted comparison with the Scotts- 
boro case. But what struck us as more significant 
than the details of the case was the silence with 
which the metropolitan press (except for two 
papers) treated it. 

Several youngsters prepared responsible in- 
quiries to the press. Three newspapers re- 
sponded, indicating their plans to cover the story 
after the New Jersey Supreme Court had decided 
the case on appeal. But that was seven weeks off 
and the club members were determined in their 
small way to crack what appeared to be a con- 
spiracy of silence. We planned to invite repre- 
sentatives of the press to discuss the question of 
the newspaper’s obligations in a democratic com- 
munity. But the best laid plans of mice and 
men .. . school administrative difficulties pre- 
cluded another assembly. Instead, in cooperation 
with the school newspaper, our students inter- 
viewed Mr. O. John Rogge, attorney for the de- 
fendants, and featured the story in the school 
paper. 

On the theory that knowledge makes men 
free, this was a small but satisfactory way of 
spreading light. 

These are but two isolated instances of the 
democratic action technique. Schools have at 
their disposal much of the paraphernalia of pres- 
sure groups: the petition, the interview with 
elected officials, the community referendum, the 
mass meeting. All these techniques can be 
brought to bear on the entire gamut of social 
problems directly affecting the lives of high 
school students. 


In DEFENSE OF DEMOCRATIC SOCIAL ACTION 


Y COLLEAGUES raised several problems 
concerning fundamental relationships. Are 
we as educators exceeding the proper limitations 
of the school room by promoting and encourag- 
ing democratic social action as an integral as- 
pect of secondary education? Why do we empha- 
size democratic action as the culmination of 
discussion? What do we as educators hope to 
achieve by adding action to deliberation? What 
are the pitfalls? 
Perhaps some of the following observations 


will clarify the issue and help to dispel the 
doubts. 

1. Training youth for citizenship in a democ- 
racy entails more than experience in democratic 
discussion, pupil-teacher planning, and student 
government; it requires training in social action, 
in pressure group techniques. The pressure group 
is a legitimate instrument of democracy for effect- 
ing social change. Through it, popular will is 
often transformed into law; and by its constant 
vigil our legislators and administrators are pre- 
vented from circumventing policy determined by 
the electorate. Every citizen needs to know how 
to cooperate with his neighbors in initiating and 
executing a course of action designed to promote 
the social good. It becomes the obligation of our 
schools then to provide youth with genuine ex- 
periences in social action and to train them, 
through these experiences, to participate will- 
ingly and responsibly in community life. In terms 
of method and philosophy has not this orienta- 
tion to educational problems been espoused by 
scores of educators from Froebel to Dewey to the 
National Education Association? 

2. The social action technique, conjoining as 
it does democratic discussion with democratic 
action, provides the most effective means for de- 
veloping group skills and social attitudes. 
Through discussion, students are trained to ex- 
press thoughts cogently, to evaluate data and 
derive conclusions on the basis of verifiable 
facts, to respect differences of opinion, to recog- 
nize the strengths and weaknesses of their own 
and their opponents’ position. In the action 
phase pupils are encouraged to set up goals, de- 
vise strategy, find solutions, make choices, and, 
above all, assume responsibility for their deci- 
sions. 

Where public discussion and the implementa- 
tion of public policy are separate functions, dis- 
cussion tends to be reduced to a sterile luxury. 
Some time ago the social problems club discussed 
a motion to circulate a petition in behalf of the 
fair educational practice bill pending in the legis- 
lature. Concurrently a history class discussed this 
very question of discrimination in education. In 
the first instance, the problem was explored, 
alternates weighed, and a course of action de- 
vised. In the second instance the real impact of 
the evil seemed to have been lost in sound and 
fury: the bell rang, the shouting stopped and the 
youngsters ran off to French and geometry, al- 
most as if the discussion had had no more signifi- 
cance than the conjugation of a verb or the solu- 
tion of a polynomial. 
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So long as discussion remains indeterminate, 
a sense of futility is inevitable. To avoid this 
difficulty, discussion must culminate in action or 
contain an action potential. Once we accept ac- 
tion as a vital concomitant to discussion, we lend 
simultaneously motivation, force, and direction 
to the discussion and hold young people account- 
able for their words and conduct. 

There are indeed many correlative values to 
be achieved from this happy amalgam of dis- 
cussion and action. Two are worthy of mention 
here. First, it is primarily our aim to help young- 
sters clarify issues and formulate values—these 
are the values that determine man’s choices, that 
serve as the guide man lives by, that influence 
man’s actions. Values are tested where choice 
matters; that is, where choice may affect the desti- 
nies of people. And in a world where virtue is 
often subordinated to expediency, it is incumbent 
upon our schools to provide opportunities 
through which youngsters can test fundamental 
values. 

Second, there is no better method of training 
youth to recognize the principles that so long as 
people are free there will be differences of 
opinion and that compromise rather than force 
is the only moral way of resolving deadlocks. 
This is the stuff out of which our vibrant faith 
in democracy is made. 

3. Many people working with democratic ac- 
tion groups seem to have enjoyed growing feel- 
ings of self-confidence in youth and to have ob- 
served how this confidence enhances the creative 
thought processes of the group. A chain of reac- 
tions appears to set in: a small group of little peo- 
ple band together to discuss their problems; 
group activity inspires confidence and confidence 
sets free the creative impulse that characterizes 
free peoples. It is this creativity that enables de- 
mocracies to solve problems and promote prog- 
ress; it is one of those impulses of man that 
thrives in climates of freedom and withers in 
climates of fear. 

4. Action groups vary in technique and ap- 
proach. Some seek to gain their ends by exerting 
influence in smoke-filled rooms; others by enlist- 
ing mass support through the use of catch-all 
slogans, of sweeping appeals in such terms as 
“Jobs, Peace, Security, Democracy.” And finally 
there are those that function openly and hope to 
promote progress not by pressure alone, but by 
creating a favorable climate of opinion, by forti- 
fying their positions with careful studies and by 
winning the confidence and respect of the com- 
munity through the use of expert knowledge. 


The famed Brandeis brief in behalf of women in 
industry is a case in point. It is in the use of 
these very instruments of reasonableness, of com- 
promise, of expert knowledge, of responsible 
group action that we seek to train our youth. It 
must be evident that we will achieve our ends 
most expeditiously by providing real life situa- 
tions through the use of our community as a so- 
cial science laboratory. 

5. During the Horner case episode described 
above, there was discernible tension among our 
Negro club members. This is quite characteristic 
—whenever young people have problems, they 
suffer tension. Teachers know well how these 
tensions impede learning and deform character 
structures, and how, in turn, these personal diffi- 
culties cause community problems. Cooperative 
action provides a double barreled attack on this 
problem: (a) by engaging in action, that is, by 
doing something about their problems, young- 
sters tend to work out and gain relief from ten- 
sions; (b) through group activity they gain feel- 
ings of belonging and of acceptance. 

Here is the very crux of the matter. It is from 
these feelings of belonging that we derive that 
sense of security which enables youth to discrimi- 
nate between reasonable and irresponsible ac- 
tions. And in this “time of trouble” we need des- 
perately an all pervasive “reasonableness” with 
which to solve our problems and to answer the 
extremists’ challenge to our democracy. We can 
cultivate this best by nourishing our school chil- 
dren with it as a regular diet in real situations 
calling for real reactions. 

It is profitable to state the converse of this con- 
struction. Where young people are not taught 
how to cope with their problems, they suffer feel- 
ings of frustration and consequent anger. Trap- 
ped and angry, these are the young people who 
find it difficult to compromise, who fall easy prey 
to extremists’ philosophies and who, torn by 
anxiety, cannot defer immediate satisfactions for 
the eventual greater gains of preserving peace 
and liberty. 

6. It would seem that, even in our democracy, 
fear of authority haunts people from the cradle 
to the grave and destroys that dignity which only 
freedom bestows upon man. There appear to be 
few problems more fundamental to democracy 
than the need to liberate men from this fear re- 
action to authority. Collective democratic action 
enhances one’s confidence, gives one group 
strength and trains plain people in dealing with 
authority on the basis of equality. 

Because of such consideration and because we 
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are constantly on the alert for new approaches 
in training for democratic citizenship, we added 
the technique to free discussion in the function- 
ing of our social problems club. 

It is well to emphasize that while this paper 
pleads for the unity of theory and action, there 
is no denying the multifold fruits to be derived 
from the old-fashioned discussions: it cleans the 
Augean stables of the muck of prejudiced and 
uninformed confusions; it is destructive of per- 
nicious myth; it sometimes forestalls action which 
should be forestalled; it is above all an art good 
for its own sake. 


Two FUNDAMENTAL DIFFICULTIES 


HERE are two fundamental difficulties in- 

herent in the social action technique. First, 
before schools can implement this program, spon- 
soring teachers will have to win the confidence 
of school administrators and school administra- 
tors will have to back their convictions with 
courage. It is easy to encourage youngsters to en- 
gage in noncontroversial activities: to clean va- 
cant lots, care for park trees and wayward chil- 
dren, beautify the school recreation center, etc. 
But the story might be different when a school, 
as an integral aspect of its educational program, 
helps foster action which the children consider 
necessary to the welfare of society but which may 
involve advocacy of such controversial schemes 
as socialized medicine, universal military train- 
ing, and public ownership of utilities. Then it is 
that the school staff may have to face opposition 
from timid boards of education, aggrieved busi- 
ness interests, and a hostile press. 

There is no ready solution to this problem. 
We know that the difficulties rest in the proce- 
dures used and in the choice of items selected for 
action. Given this orientation, it might be well 
to establish a committee of social science teach- 
ers and supervisors, under the direct leadership 
of a superintendent, to work out a method of 
procedure and to set up criteria for guiding 
teachers in selecting issues. Assured by these care- 
fully devised plans, school administrators might 
feel less insecure in experimenting with this pro- 
posed action technique. 

A second difficulty arises from the fact that the 
social action technique may conceivably serve 
as a divisive and destructive force within the 


school. A social problems club is open to all chil- 
dren and is designed to serve as a forum for all 
points of view. So long as it concerns itself with 
discussion alone, it accomplishes these ends. Every- 
one is free to express his views and equally free 
to accept or reject what he hears. But once the 
club is committed to action, those who oppose a 
particular action are confronted with the choice 
of quitting or of supporting a positive program 
with which they are in disagreement. The prob- 
lem becomes acute should the majority persist- 
ently undertake action reflecting a marked par- 
tisan point of view. Even more dangerous is the 
possibility that an organized minority may seek 
to exploit the club for political purposes. 

But in a real sense this danger constitutes in 
microcosm the very challenge that confronts 
every citizen in our democratic macrocosm. We 
accept as axiomatic the postulates that eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty, and conversely, 
that only an alert citizenry can prevent irrespon- 
sible groups from gaining political control. Here 
then, is a real opportunity to train our young 
people in basic civic responsibilities: they must 
learn not to surrender club control by default; 
they must maintain active interest and constant 
participation in the club; they must learn to re- 
solve differences and to evolve a consensus so that 
the majority does not impose its views on a re- 
luctant minority. Given this antecedent training, 
the alert citizenry, so essential to our survival, 
becomes a logical consequence. 

This is not an easy prescription to fill. It will 
take all of the teacher’s skill, discretion, and in- 
tegrity to avoid these ever-present pitfalls. How- 
ever, these dangers can be averted if it is remem- 
bered that action need not be contemplated as a 
conclusion to every discussion; that the action 
program ought to grow out of real needs and 
basic convictions; that action is often most suc- 
cessful when the problem impinges directly and 
immediately on the lives of the young people in- 
volved; that the area of action is circumscribed 
by pedagogic considerations. 

The perennial question remains: how can 
we strengthen democracy? One answer is clear: 
we must end the dichotomy between discussion 
and action, theory and practice. We can no 
longer afford to accept the shadow for the sub- 
stance. 





Men live in a community by virtue of the things which they have in common .. . aims, 
beliefs, aspirations, knowledge—a common understanding—like-mindedness as the sociologists 
say (John Dewey, Democracy and Education. New York: Macmillan Co., 1916. p. 5). 
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Adapting American History 
to Slow Learners 


Emma L. Bolzau 








HE slow learner reminds me of a moun- 
taineer in court who was being questioned 
by the lawyer as to his educational qualifi- 
cations. 

“Can you write?” asked the lawyer. 

“Nope.” 

“Can you read?” 

“Well,” the man replied, “I can read figgers 
pretty well but I don’t do so good with writin’.” 

“How’s that?” asked the lawyer. 

“Well, take these here signs along the road 
when I want to go sommers; I kin read how fur, 
but not whurto.” 

So it is with our slow learner. He can read 
“how far’’ but he needs help with the “where to.” 
He needs direction. He has a short memory span. 
He cannot easily transfer experiences in one 
situation to that of another. He has difficulty 
with concepts of time and place, with abstrac- 
tions and generalities. He is poor in imagination 
and visualization. In short, he needs help with his 
reading and thinking because he has less than 
average mental ability. 


ADAPTING THE PROGRAM TO THE SLOW LEARNER 


HAT does this mean in terms of content 

and methods for our social studies pro- 
gram for the non-academic student at South 
Philadelphia High School for Girls? We have 
been working on this problem for years and have 
not yet found an entirely satisfactory solution. 
Briefly, this is what we are doing. 

At South Philadelphia High School we have 
three classifications of pupils: the very slow, the 
slow, and the rapid. To the very slow pupils, 
those with an I.Q. of 70 to 86, we give a gen- 








In the following pages the author, who is head of 
the social studies department in South Philadelphia 
High School for Girls, tells how the high schools of 
Philadelphia are attempting to adapt the curriculum 
in social studies to the needs of slow learners, with 
special reference to the work done in her own school. 














eral or modified course. For the slow pupils, 
those with an I.Q. of 87 to 102, we adapt our 
regular course of study to their ability level. To 
the rapids, those with an I.Q. of 103 to 135 or 
above, we give the straight American history 
course as it is set up in the city. 

The state law requires two years of American 
history for graduation from high school. The 
Philadelphia American history course of study for 
the senior high school has as its core such basic 
questions as how to increase human rights and 
responsibilities, how to promote social welfare, 
and how to conserve national resources. As the 
history of each period is taken up, we find out 
how people answered these questions in the past 
and how their answers affect us today. The period 
up to the Civil War is, in general, taught chrono- 
logically; the remainder of the course follows a 
more topical order. 


OW do we adapt this course of study to our 
slow pupils with an I.Q. of 87 to 102? We 
select a few outstanding topics from the course, 
those which will give the basic information 
needed for all citizens. For example, in the 11th 
grade or first year of the American history course 
we develop rather fully the units on colonial 
days, the American Revolution, the adoption of 
the Constitution, the growth of democracy under 
Jackson, westward expansion, reconstruction, and 
the story of labor and big business. We select the 
outstanding parts of the topic and develop them 
in some detail rather than cover very sketchily 
the whole gauntlet of the course. This does not 
mean that the slow learner, who reads less than 
the average child, needs to memorize more de- 
tailed facts but that he needs more visual and 
personal details included in his course to give 
the whole story reality. There is a place for the 
eyewitness account of Jackon’s inauguration, the 
dress of the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. These details are not historically sig- 
nificant in themselves but they make the past 
real for the student. 
Because the slow learner has a short memory 
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span, we divide our larger topics into a number 
of shorter units with very specific points or con- 
crete questions to be answered. We have short 
tests frequently to give the student practice in 
answering questions several times before we give 
the large test to cover the entire topic. 

To overcome the non-academic pupil's diff- 
culty with the social studies vocabulary, we give 
special attention to building up meanings 
of words as they come up in the textbook and 
class discussion. We keep a list of the “New 
Words for the Day”; we have several dictionary 
lessons. The vocabulary is quite an undertaking 
in itself. These students have a very limited regu- 
lar vocabulary, and social studies covers such 
a broad field that much work is required on gen- 
eral vocabulary as well as words with special con- 
cepts. When President Truman made his State 
of the Union address last year, my pupils wanted 
to know what state in the union he was talking 
about. Here was the word “state” being used with 
two different meanings in a social studies class. 
Then, there are words which look very much 
alike but have different meanings, such as offen- 
sive and defensive, allies and aliens, unification 
and nullification. The social studies vocabulary 
is much more difficult than many of us realize. 
Only seven history words are among the first 
five hundred easy words on the Thorndike list, 
and only six percent of the first thousand on this 
list are history words. 


E FIND our slow learners have no concept 

of time or place. They run Columbus, 
Washington, Napoleon, Lincoln, and Franklin 
D. Roosevelt all into one period. A very simple 
time chart helps them to keep events in their 
proper place chronologically, and they like to 
keep such a chart. 

For the concept of place the teacher who has 
traveled tells some incident that happened at the 
place under discussion. When my class studies 
the purchase of Alaska, for example, I describe 
my thrilling airplane ride over the Klondike gold 
fields and across the Arctic tundra. I show my 
own pictures of Alaska. In place of experiences, 
another teacher will use pictures or a story. 

Maps also help to give students the concept 
of place. How can we make dots on a map mean 
a real live city thriving with industries and busi- 
ness? We start with the dot that represents Phila- 
delphia and, with the class, work up a picture 
of what Philadelphia is like, what that dot on 
the map means. Then, there is our Delaware 
River. What stories about the river can we call 


to mind as we cross the Delaware Bridge on our 
way to the Jersey coast, or as we go down to 
Delaware Avenue to look over the river or take 
the Port Trip to explore Philadelphia’s shipping 
possibilities? This, then, is what that little line 
labelled Delaware River really means. We go 
from the known to the unknown, from cities 
and rivers we know to those we do not know, 
from states such as Pennsylvania to other states, 
from the United States to other countries in the 
world. 


N THE second year of the course we develop 
the more difficult unit of “The United States 
as a World Power.” We build upon the personal 
experiences of our students in World War II— 
their homes, their brothers in the war, their rela- 
tives in Italy and elsewhere in Europe. We have 
speakers from foreign countries each tell us 
about the life and customs of his own country. 
We constantly try to connect our activities as a 
world power with the current happenings ap- 
pearing in student papers, headlines of news- 
papers, and the radio. 

The remainder of the second year we spend 
trying to find today’s answer to basic questions 
on conservation, production, human rights, so- 
cial ills, and government. These are the ques- 
tions which, as I have said before, we have been 
following through each period of history. We 
find the average and brighter students readily 
connect the answers of the past with those of the 
present and, as the history course advances in the 
first year, they build a historical perspective 
helpful in the solution of present problems. 
Slow pupils, on the other hand, find it difficult 
to get this connection without a step by step 
teacher guidance in their thinking. It is hard 
for them to see these questions as problems fac- 
ing the people in the past. They do see them, 
however, as problems of today. If the problem is 
stated simply as juvenile delinquency, human 
rights of minorities, how the government of the 
city, state, and nation works, the slow learner 
is interested in finding the answers. Again, the 
personal experiences of students, the dramatiza- 
tion of such acts of the government as a bill being 
made into a law, and trips to the city council 
and to the courts vitalize the course and make our 
basic questions real. Visual aids, handwork in 
the form of scrapbooks, simple diagrams, and 
drawings are also helpful. 

This, in brief, is a description of the method 
and content of our social studies program for the 
non-academic student with an I.Q. of 87 to 102. 
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In general, this same procedure is followed in 
several other Philadelphia high schools that have 
a large number of slow learners. Each school is 
experimenting with methods and units of con- 
tent. In addition to this, a commitee in Philadel- 
phia has just made a preliminary report on the 
main difficulties in teaching social studies. Chief 
among these is poor reading. The report lists 
some reading difficulties and offers suggestions.’ 


A PROGRAM FOR THE VERY SLOW LEARNERS 


OME of our high schools are also faced with 
the even more difficult problems of a social 
studies program for students with an I.Q. of 70 
to 86. These children have difficulty in reading 
third, fourth, and fifth grade history books. With 
a meager experience background, poor muscular 
coordination, and frequently bad physical handi- 
caps, they are misfits in school and at home. They 
are a disgruntled group with chips on their 
shoulders. They seldom experience success. 

To these children we give a course more re- 
lated to their direct experience. In the 10th and 
11th grades, we combine social studies and Eng- 
lish in the study units on “Knowing Your 
School” and “Personal Development in Health, 
Manners, and Grooming.” To give variety we in- 
clude lessons in geography, maps, and current 
events as they are found in the Weekly Reader, 
grades 3 and 5. One school has organized its con- 
tent around heroes, heroines, and holidays. Other 
schools also recommend units on “Knowing 
Your Community” and “Your Job Opportu- 
nities.” These lend themselves to trips and first 
hand information. 

In the 11th and 12th grades our girls requested 
that they be given courses in American history 
and government similar to the regular courses. 
We meet this request by introducing history with 
fifth and sixth grade books, such as Herbert 
Townsend’s Our America and Mary G. Kelty’s 
The Story of Life in America. In the 12th grade 
we are using Edmonson, Dondineau, and Leton’s 
Civics for Youth for our study of social and po- 
litical problems. All work in the textbook is done 
in class with the help of the teacher. These books 
are not too satisfactory for our purposes, but they 
are the best we can find at present. 

But again, the personality of the teacher and 
her methods are more important than content 
for this group. The successful teacher is one who 
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remains calm under all circumstances. She is en- 
thusiastic, sympathetic, and sincerely interested 
in each student. She is well prepared each day 
with several possible lessons. If one lesson fails 
to interest the students, she tries another. She has 
her paragraphs and words and other material 
written down so she will not deviate even to a 
comma in her dictation. She uses good elemen- 
tary school methods. She follows a routine pro- 
cedure for making experience content notes and 
other written work. She gives frequent tests and 
written lessons which she marks regularly. She 
is liberal with her A’s and flattery. She turns some 
learning into competitive games on the pupils’ 
own ability level. She believes in repetition in 
learning. About every twenty minutes she 
changes the type of work. Her room has attrac- 
tive bulletin boards, and a friendly atmosphere 
prevails. Her students are at ease with her. 


N ADDITION to the two courses for slow 
learners which I have just described, some 
high schools in Philadelphia have introduced ad- 
justment classes for students socially and men- 
tally maladjusted. Such a class usually remains 
with one teacher throughout the day, except for 
shop, home economics, or physical education. In 
these classes the maximum number of pupils en- 
rolled is twenty-five. 

I have described what we are doing at South 
Philadelphia and some other high schools in 
Philadelphia. Now, what are our difficulties? For 
the most part, our greatest problem is a lack of 
good materials written on the reading level of the 
slow learner but with an adult point of view and 
grown-up appearance. Such books should be 
filled with simple colored pictures, with personal 
experiences, and adventure. The book should be 
short with a few selected topics treated in some 
detail. Short sentences, short paragraphs, and 
short chapters are essential. Only simple concepts 
should be used, new words should be explained, 
and clear definite transitions should be made 
from paragraph to paragraph and from chapter 
to chapter. As far as I know, no textbooks meet 
these criteria. 

There are two books, which, in my opinion, 
are “musts” for social studies teachers interested 
in this problem. The first is Helen McCracken 
Carpenter’s Gateways to American History, and 
the second is Ruth Strang’s Gateways to Readable 
Books. However, these books, excellent as they 
are, do not go far enough. A scientific approach 
to the production of textbooks and programs for 
the non-academic pupil has long been needed. 





World Affairs in the 
Elementary Grades 


Emma Bertha 








HE classes in the elementary grades at the 

Tolleston School in Gary, Indiana, are 

scheduled with a home-room teacher for 
half the day. The other half of the day is devoted 
to special-type activities, such as art, science, 
library, auditorium, music, physical education, 
band, shop, or home economics. In this combined 
departmentalized and “social-living” program, 
there are rich possibilities for correlation of the 
social studies with special activities and the lan- 
guage arts. 

The sixth-grade social studies outline intro- 
duces the peoples of other lands. Following the 
organization of the text, The Old World and 
Its Gifts, which we use in the 6A and 7B groups, 
we begin the study of the story of the westward 
movement of civilization at its “cradles” in the 
valleys of the Nile, the Tigris, and the Euphrates. 


UsING THE HEADLINES 


ERHAPS it was just very fortunate coinci- 

dence, or perhaps this particular class was un- 
usually alert, or it may have been a combination 
of factors; but the problems which were attracting 
attention in the headlines of the newspapers and 
the radio were very closely related to the regions 
we were studying. Britain proposed to get out of 
Egypt; the question of the division of Palestine 
was being thrashed out in the United Nations; 
the crown prince of Saudi Arabia visited the steel 
mills at Gary; and Congress was considering a 








“The degree of success in correlating world affairs 
with social studies units in the elementary grades 
depends upon the age-level of the students, the flexi- 
bility of the curriculum, the particular world events 
which are being spotlighted by the press and radio, 
and, above all, upon the breadth of understanding 
and the creative ability of the teacher,” writes the au- 
thor, an elementary school teacher in Gary, Indiana. 
This article was originally presented as an address 
at the annual convention of the National Council in 
Baltimore. 








bill to give financial aid to Greece and Turkey. 
(This was in the spring of 1947, but problems of 
a similar nature have a way of turning up quite 
frequently. India is divided into a Hindu and a 
Moslem state; Indonesia fights for its inde- 
pendence; Congress debates the question of aid 
to Europe; Prime Minister Nehru visits the 
United States. Names and dates are changed, but 
the problems seem to remain.) For that particular 
semester current happenings and our social stud- 
ies units were closely related. 

Accordingly, we planned a series of experiences 
which would provide opportunities for each 
child to contribute on the basis of his special 
interests and capabilities. We scoured the news- 
papers and magazines for articles pertinent to the 
unit under consideration; we gave special re- 
ports on the contributions of the Egyptians, 
Greeks, Romans, and Moors to our culture; we 
dramatized Greek myths with choral readings and 
improvised stage properties; we constructed Greek 
and Roman homes with clay models of the furnish- 
ings; drew maps and pictures comparing regions 
then and now; built models of the Parthenon; 
dressed dolls in costumes of the different nations; 
built Roman chariots; constructed castles and 
monasteries. The ingenuity of sixth and seventh 
graders knows no limits. Because the family back- 
grounds of the pupils include almost any country 
you could name, there is a personal interest in the 
area being studied, and it is not difficult to get 
together materials for special exhibits of the crafts 
of the foreign lands. 

Credit should be given to another factor which 
has helped to stimulate interest in world affairs. 
That factor is the widespread geographic areas 
to which American servicemen were sent during 
World War II. It doesn’t seem to make much 
difference what foreign place is mentioned, either 
as part of keeping up with the news or in regu- 
larly scheduled units, there is always some young- 
ster who can say, “My dad (or brother, or cousin, 
or uncle) was there during the war, and he says 
that the people. .. .” and we're off for a session of 
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comparing life in some foreign place with condi- 
tions in Gary, with pictures and souvenirs to add 
interest and variety to the discussion. 
Exchanging letters with children in Britain 
should be given its share of credit in maintaining 
interest in what’s happening in other lands. 


A COMPLETED PROJECT 


UR best correlation project was based on the 
Palestine question (not because there were 
any Arabs or Jews in the class, although in a 
population as heterogeneous as that of Gary, it 
is quite possible, but simply because this class 
wanted to do something “grown-up”). They just 
“loved” discussions—the more exciting, the bet- 
ter—so they decided to present their own “Town 
Meeting.” The topic was to be “Should Palestine 
Be Divided into an Arab and a Jewish State?” 

Because this was our first attempt at this type 
of activity, our planning was quite detailed, in- 
cluding a session of listening to the Town Meet- 
ing of the Air to familiarize ourselves with the 
pattern of this kind of presentation. Step by step 
this is what happened: 

I. Class discussion based on preliminary read- 
ing in the text was necessary in order to establish 
a background for all the pupils. Out of this dis- 
cussion came the decision that the claims of both 
sides must be presented in an effort to understand 
why the Arabs and Jews each thought they had 
a right to Palestine. It was also important to ex- 
plain why this question was headline news at this 
particular time. 

II. The selection of specific topics to be pre- 
sented during the Town Meeting was the next 
matter of concern. Here was a situation in which 
an understanding of the present problem was 
definitely dependent upon a knowledge of the 
past. Therefore, we decided to include in the 
presentation topics which dealt with the biblical 
period, the early Christian era, the Crusades, the 
regime of the Turks, the period of the British 
protectorate, and the effects of World War II on 
the problem. 

III. The selection of a moderator and the par- 
ticipants came next. The moderator was chosen 
in a popular election; students volunteered as par- 
ticipants. “Sometimes the Town Meetings get 
awfully excited,” one pupil observed, “so we need 
somebody who can quiet them down, without 
taking sides.” On the other hand, taking part 
in the presentation would mean extra work, “so,” 
someone else suggested, “we might as well let the 
people who really want to, do it.” There was no 
scarcity of volunteers; in fact, we subdivided some 


topics almost to the breaking point, just to give 
every pupil who sincerely wanted to a chance to 
participate. Of course there were a few who had 
tackled a bigger job than they had anticipated, 
but they felt responsible for keeping their bargain. 

IV. Intensive research by the participants and 
general reading by the class as a whole, in order 
that the pupils might be able to ask intelligent 
questions, was an essential part of the project. 
Research activities gave the pupils an excellent 
opportunity to use the library facilities. 

V. Presentation to the other sixth-grade group 
and a few specially invited guests was the culmi- 
nating activity. There was no “dress-rehearsal.” 
The participants explained, “We want everyone 
to listen while we’re presenting our information, 
so we won't let them hear it sooner. We don’t 
want it to be stale.” 

VI. Evaluation of the activity by the pupils 
themselves focused attention upon the following 
points: (1) The need to think clearly and to pre- 
sent one’s views intelligently. (2) The importance 
of being able to accept differences of opinion 
without losing self-control. (3) The necessity for 
differentiating between facts (which must be 
proved, if challenged) and personal views and 
opinions. 


RECENTLY DEVELOPED UNITs 


UR units so far this semester have been 
concentrated on Central Europe. We have 
had several opportunities for correlation. 

First, President Truman appointed a woman as 
minister to Luxembourg and one as ambassador 
to Denmark. ““We know where Denmark is,’”’ one 
pupil exclaimed, “but I never heard of Luxem- 
bourg. Why do we need a minister there? What 
is she supposed to do?” Finding the answers to 
these questions involved the use of current sup- 
plementary materials. 

Second, the three allied zones in Germany were 
united into a Federal Republic. An issue of 
Current Events provided us with material with 
which to bring our textbook up to date and for 
lively debates on whether or not the Germans 
could learn new patterns of life. 

Third, France emerged from a governmental 
crisis and the local theaters were showing Joan 
of Arc just as we were in the process of tracing 
the spread of civilization through central Europe 
from the Middle Ages onward. Joan of Arc 
needed no external motivation. One group of 
youngsters decided to dramatize their own ver- 
sion of the events. They planned the number of 
scenes; wrote their own lines; made selections of 
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costumes and stage properties from those avail- 
able in the auditorium department; and they 
gave up part of their lunch hours to practice. 

The discussion on the French cabinet crisis 
helped to emphasize the idea that problems of 
governing nations are not new, but have existed 
for centuries; and that France, in particular, has 
had many changes in government. 


SUMMARY 


O PARTICIPATE in these experiences, the 
i: pupils worked individually; they worked in 
pairs; they worked in groups. They experienced 
the necessity of being able to find materials perti- 
nent to the problem at hand, and to select from 
a mass of material only those factors which con- 
tributed toward the clarification of the problem. 
They also came to realize that there are some 
problems that we cannot solve. Many pupils 
realized for the first time that the wonders of 
modern science and invention would have been 
impossible without the accumulated discoveries 
of countless people of other times and other 


places; that those peoples had ideas which are 
important foundations in our present ways of 
living; and that they also faced many of the 
same problems we face. 

In a flexible program there is much opportunity 
for utilizing the skills of the language arts (read- 
ing, taking notes, outlining, preparing bibliogra- 
phies, and oral expression), as well as making use 
of the facilities of the library, the auditorium, 
and the art class. The need for legible writing, 
accurate spelling, critical thinking, and good dic- 
tion become apparent; therefore, the experiences 
are meaningful. The pupils enjoy sharing their 
findings, and take pride in presenting them. 

Comments made by the pupils at various times 
are evidence that these activities are contributing 
to growth. Pupils begin to feel more adequate 
in attacking new problems. Furthermore, most 
of them seem to realize that many present day 
social problems have their roots deeply fixed in 
the past, and that many of the ideas and notions 
that we have about people are based on lack of 
knowledge and understanding. 
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velopments in theories and treatments of de- 
linquents. The procedures currently employed 
in the handling of children in trouble are sub- 
jected to searching scrutiny in order to appraise 
their actual results. One of the most useful func- 
tions of this book is its evaluation of many stud- 
ies and diverse data so that we may assess their 
validity and implications. Teachers will find this 
a useful handbook for becoming acquainted with 
contemporary viewpoints on juvenile delin- 
quency, the resources available in our society for 
the prevention and treatment of youthful of- 
fenders, and for giving insight into the forces 
impinging upon children in our modern world. 


VII 


THE NEGRO IN THE UNITED States. By E, Frank- 
lin Frazier. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1949. 

NEGROES IN AMERICAN Society. By Maurice R. 
Davie. New York: McGraw-Hill and Co., 1949. 
It is almost a truism to point out that race 

relations throughout the world are undergoing 

profound changes at an accelerated rate as a re- 
sult of World War II and its aftermath. This is 


especially true in the case of Negro-white rela- 
tions in our country. Books in quantities have 
appeared recently which attempt to describe the 
changing status of minority peoples, ethnic 
groups, and colonial societies. Sociologists are re- 
vising old theories to fit the new facts. The field 
of race relations is construed to be the study of 
the interactions between superordinates and sub- 
ordinates within a social system rather than a 
segmentalized search for the innate traits of races 
or particularistic interpretations of unique na- 
tive customs. 

Frazier and Davie have written two of the most 
coherent accounts of the changes taking place in 
Negro-white relations in this nation. They trace 
the history of interaction from the first years of 
contact down to the present years of readjust- 
ments. The longitudinal axis of time is paral- 
leled by a cross-sectional one on the existing so- 
cial arrangements between these two sections of 
American life. Though the books differ in em- 
phasis, their principal conclusions converge. 
Scientific objectivity in both books is employed 
not only in the descriptions of underlying trends 
but in the analysis of current issues. 
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Too many of us know too little about the ac- 
tual social facts and hence we often are tempted 
to appraise the problems of adjustment in vague 
generalities and ready-made slogans. Frazier of- 
fers a comprehensive report of the Negro com- 
munity and its institutions, intellectual life and 
leadership, an inventory of the concrete difficul- 
ties, and the basis of the integration of the Ne- 
gro into American society. Davie gives an exten- 
sive account of the evolving traditions and 
beliefs, organizational modifications, areas of con- 
flict and accommodation, and the future outlook. 
The reader of either or both books will under- 
stand how we have reached our present position, 
and he will be in a much better situation to per- 
ceive the road ahead. 


VIII 


EssAYs IN SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY: PURE AND AP- 
PLIED. By Talcott Parsons. Glencoe, Illinois: 
The Free Press, 1949. 

SoctiAL THEORY AND SOCIAL STRUCTURE: TOWARD 
THE CODIFICATION OF THEORY AND RESEARCH. 
By Robert K. Merton. Glencoe, Illinois: The 
Free Press, 1949. 


Probably no field in American sociology has 
been subjected to more fluctuations in prestige 
than “theory.” The status of theory once more 
is ascendant as its role assumes a new functional 
significance in empirical research. These two 
books typify the newer conceptions of the place 
of theory in contemporary sociology. Their au- 
thors are among the chief architects of the theo- 
retical framework under construction. What is 
outstanding about these books is not the nature 


of the raw materials used—for they draw on so- 
cial data which are for the most part common 
property; nor the invention of revolutionary 
techniques of analysis—the methodological pro- 
cedures employ a language and logic derived 
from the sociological heritage; nor a major re- 
fashioning of the total plan—they are modern 


_ versions of the traditional objectives of sociology. 


Rather their value comes from the selection, or- 
dering, and scheduling of sociological tasks, the 
standards of workmanship demanded, the uni- 
fication and integration of the component parts, 
and the exacting criteria applied in the evalua- 
tion of the finished product. 

Because the total task is immense, these two 
books may be viewed as indicators of how theory 
is currently being viewed rather than summa- 
tions of the entire field. Both combine discussion 
of abstract principles with concrete cases of their 
application. Intellectually, they offer provocative 
guidelines for judging sociological studies of our 
civilization. 


This review of recent books is in no sense a 
complete report on sociology today. The scope 
of this interpretation excludes a lengthy treat- 
ment of many phases of the topics presently be- 
ing worked on. Yet the over-all picture is fairly 
clear. It is evident that sociology now exhibits 
the qualities of a viable and maturing science. If 
this foreshadows the pattern of the future, there 
is reason to hope that sociology may come closer 
in the forthcoming period to the realization of 
its avowed objectives than at any time in its brief 
history. 





The enlarging interest in community organization and planning, which is demonstrated 
by the marked attention it is getting in many quarters, stems basically from certain broad 
developments in national life. Among these is the experience gained in the last war which 
can be applied to peacetime problems of community cooperation. During the war many 
American communities met emergency problems with boldness and vigor. There was then 
a special concern about the internal health of democratic society, and more specifically a 
need to plan community services to meet war time demands. Some community leaders now 
seem to recognize that what was defensive community action can become an offensive against 
the unresolved problems of democracy in peace (Arthur Hillman, Community Organization 
and Planning. New York: Macmillan Co., 1950. p. viii). 














United Nations and World Affairs: 


A Teacher's Guide at the College Level 





Martin B. Dworkis 








HIS guide is not an attempt to provide a 
definitive study of available materials nor 
a unique methodology. The books, films, 
records, and other materials are indicative only 
and every teacher would and should adapt them 
to the particular needs of the students, the grade 
of study, the nature of the course, the communi- 
ty background, and the other factors of signifi- 
cance. The teacher should try to incorporate the 
material in a teaching unit that can be included 
in courses on American government, social stud- 
ies, international relations, political geography, 
comparative government, current history, prob- 
lems of democracy, and world history. 

Each division of the outline suggests the sub- 
ject matter to be included and recommends a few 
books, films, filmstrips, and records that are ap- 
plicable. It should be noted that all films are for 
16-mm. sound projectors; filmstrips are to be 
used on a 35-mm. single frame, slidefilm pro- 
jector; and, unless otherwise indicated, records 
are to be used on playback equipment handling 
16-inch discs at 3314 revolutions per minute. In 
most cases running time is indicated, as is a one- 
day rental cost unless a sale price is speci- 
fied. Abbreviations following the title of the rec- 
ord or film refer to the company from which it 
can be obtained.* 


I. THe NATuRE OF INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 


HE primary purpose of the division is to 

give the student an understanding of the 
basic factors in the politics of nations. A per- 
spective on the origins and development of the 
modern state and the operation of international 
power politics includes consideration of the sys- 
tem of alliances, the drive and decline of im- 











Although designed for the college instructor, this 
guide will be useful to teachers in the secondary 
schools. The author is a lecturer in the political sci- 
ence department of Brooklyn College. 
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perialism, geographic and geopolitical influences. 
The problem of international law vis-a-vis sov- 
ereignty is studied in conjunction with the 
means and methods whereby international law is 
created and enforced. The control mechanisms 
employed by a state upon persons within and 
outside its territorial areas provide the base for 
discussion of international disputes, armaments, 
sanctions, neutrality, and war. The socio-eco- 
political factors, including land, population and 
resources, are included as significant elements in 
the formation of foreign policy. The beginnings 
of international government with emphasis on 
the League of Nations concludes the division. 


*AAUN—American Association for the United Na- 
tions, 45 East 6th St., New York 21. 

ASSOCIATION —Association Films, 35 West 45th St., 
New York 19. 

BRANDON-Brandon Films, 1600 Broadway, New York 
19. 
BIS—British Information Service, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, 

CAI—Council on Atomic Implications, c/o Dr. Pettin- 
gill, University of Southern California, Los Angeles 7. 

COOP—Cooperative League, 23 West 45th St. New 
York 19. 

FA—First Army Headquarters, United States Signal 
Corps Film Library, Governor’s Island, New York. 

FFF—Film Forum Foundation, 127 East 12th St., Spo- 
kane 10, Washington. 

FN—Films of All Nations, 55 West 45th St., New 
York 19. 

FPS—Film Program Service, 1173 Ave. of the Americas, 
New York 19. 

FPub.—Film Publishers, 25 Broad St., New York 4. 

FREC—Federal Radio Education Committee, Federal 
Security Agency, Washington 25. 

MoT—March of Time, 369 Lexington Ave., New York 
17. 

NEA—National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
St. N.W., Washington 6. 

Nu-Art—Nu-Art Films, 145 West 45th St., New York 19. 

SCF—Save Child Federation, 1 Madison Ave., New 
York 10. 

SDF—Sun Dial Films, 625 Madison Ave., New York 22. 

UN—United Nations, Film Distribution Unit, 1600 
Broadway, New York 19. 

UWF—United World Federalists, 7 E. 12th St., New 
York 3. 
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A. The Community of Nations 


1. Readings: 

Frank M. Russell. Theories of Interna- 
tional Relations. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1936. 

Frederick Schumann. International Polli- 
tics. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1948. 


B. International Law, Diplomacy, and Agree- 
ments 
1. Readings: 

Richard W. Van Alstyne. American Diplo- 
macy in Action. Stanford: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1947. 

Charles G. Fenwick. International Law. 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
1948. 

Philip C. Jessup. A Modern Law of Na- 
tions. New York: Macmillan Co., 1948. 

2. Records: 

The Making of an Ambassador, F-202 
(FREC, go min., free). 

Tom Estes—Foreign Service Officer, F-203 
(FREC, go min., free), 

The Women, F-212 (FREC, go min., free). 


C. Jurisdiction of States 


1. Readings: 
Llewellyn Pfankuchen. A Documentary 
Textbook in International Law. New 
York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1940. Chap. VI. 


D. War 


1. Readings: 

C. Grove Haines and Ross J. S. Hoffman. 
The Origins and Background of the 
Second World War. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1947. 

Quincy Wright. A Study of War. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1942. 2 vols. 

2. Films: 

Road to Victory (SDF, 9 min., $1.50). 

The Church in the Atomic Age (Associa- 
tion, 19 min., $5.00). 

Guilty Men (Brandon, 10 min., $1.25). 

A Defeated People (BIS, 12 min., $1.00). 

3. Records: 

War Messages, F-144 (FREC, 12 min., 

free). 


E. International Organization Prior to World 
War II 
1. Readings: 
Clyde Eagleton. International Govern- 
ment. New York: Ronald Press, 1948. 
Harriet Eager Davis, editor. Pioneers in 





World Order. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1944. 


II. THe UNITED NATIONS 

HE origins of the United Nations Charter, 

the constitutional framework established 
and the significance of the organization to the 
individual are considered in relation -with the 
expressed aspirations of the organization. The 
authority vested in the organs of the United 
Nations, the method of selecting representatives 
to the UN, and the coordination of the spe- 
cialized agencies and the organs of the UN pro- 
vide the basis for a discussion of the functional 
arrangements of the international organization. 
Primarily, attention is focused on the problems 
that have come before the United Nations, in- 
cluding the disputes in Greece, Indonesia, Pales- 
tine, India, the control of atomic energy, en- 
forcement of Security Council decisions, regula- 
tion of conventional armaments, etc. 


A. Background, Principles, and Purposes 


1. Readings: 

Louis Dolivet. The United Nations. New 
York: Farrar, Straus, 1946. 

Leland M. Goodrich and Edward Hambro. 
Charter of the United Nations, Boston: 
World Peace Foundation, 1949. 

2. Films: 
The People’s Charter (FN, 17 min., $2.50). 
Now—the Peace (Brandon, 20 min., $2.50). 
3. Filmstrips: 
Aims of the UN Charter (UN, free). 
4. Records: 

Dumbarton Oaks, F-126 (FREC, 30 min., 
free). 

We the Peoples of the United Nations 
(UN, 78 rpm, sale $15). 


B. Organization and Functions 


1. Readings: 
United Nations Yearbook, 1946-47. Lake 
Success, New York: UN, 1947. 
2. Films: 
Pattern for Peace (BIS, 20 min., $2.50). 
Defense of the Peace (FPS, 12 min., $2.00). 


3. Filmstrips: 
ECOSOC—Foundation for Peace (UN, 
free). 
Non-Governmental Organization (UN, 
free). 


C. Activities, Programs, and Problems 


1. Readings: 
Brookings Institution. The First Three 
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Years of the United Nations. Washing- 
ton: The Institution, 1949. 
2. Films: 
Clearing the Way (FPS, 35 min., $5.00). 
Highlight of the UN Year (FPS, 12 min., 
$2.00). 
3. Filmstrips: 
To Serve All Mankind (UN, free). 
Genocide—the Greater Crime (UN, free). 
Working Together for Peace (AAUN, sale 
$3.00). 
4. Records: 
Little Songs About the UN (UN, 78 rpm, 
8 min., free). 


Ill. PropueMs OF THE WoRLD COMMUNITY 


HE problems approach to the world com- 


munity attempts to provide a method of cor- 
relating the numerous factors in the extremely 
complex international situation. The problems 
of race and religion, the significance of national 
psychologies, the struggle for human rights and 
individual freedoms, the place and protection 
accorded the individual by the world order are 
integrated with the work of the specialized 
agencies in the social and cultural fields; e.g., 
UNESCO, WHO, UNRRA, IRO, UNICEF. In- 
ternational monetary and financial problems, 
trade and economic rehabilitation, labor and 
management situations, and reconstruction of 
war-devastated areas are studied through the ac- 
tivities of the ILO, ICAO, IMF, IBRD and 
other international administrative agencies. Po- 
litical and ideological problems include the “cold 
war,” the demographic approach to interna- 
tional organization, the nature of communist in- 
ternationalism, and the formulation of the terms 
of the peace. Atomic and bacteriological warfare 
are included as “creatures” of the ideological 
struggle as is the Marshall Plan, the Foreign Min- 
isters Conference, etc. 


A. Social and Cultural 
1. Readings: 

F. S. C. Northrop, editor. Ideological Dif- 
ferences and World Order. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1949. 

Jacob Robinson. Human Rights and 
Fundamental Freedoms in the Charter of 
the United Nations. New York: Insti- 
tute of Jewish Affairs, 1946. 

2. Films: 

Boundary Lines (FPS, 10 min., $3.00). 

Brotherhood of Man (FPS, 10 min., $3.00). 

Children on Trial (BIS, 64 min., $6.00). 

First Steps (FPS, 11 min., $2.0c). 


Maps We Live By (FN, 17 min., $3.00). 

Restoration Begins (SCF, 18 min., free). 

Man—One Family (FIS, 17 min., $2.00). 

That All May Learn (UN, 17 min., $4.00). 

UN at Work (UN, 18 min., $4.00). 

The Goolibah Tree (Coop., 21 min., 
$4.00). 

Crossroads of Life (UN, 30 min., $6.00). 

Hungry Minds (Brandon, 9 min., $1.50). 

The Eternal Fight (UN, 18 min., $4.00). 

3. Filmstrips: 

Design for World Living (AAUN, 12 min., 
sale $3.00). 

Better World Neighbors (AAUN, 12 min., 
sale $3.00). 

4- Records: 

Youth Takes a Stand, F-201 (FREC, 60 
min., free). 

Coming Home, F-132 (FREC, 60 min., 
free). 

China Convoy (FREC, 15 min., free). 

Vienna (FREC, 15 min., free). 

A Lost Father (FREC, 15 min., free). 

Heartbeat (FREC, 15 min., free). 


. Economic and Financial 


1. Readings: 

Food and Agricultural Organization. The 
State of Food and Agriculture, 1948. 
Washington: FAO, 1948. 

Norman S. Buchanan and Friedrich A. 
Lutz. Rebuilding the World Economy. 
New York: Twentieth Century Fund, 
1948. 

2. Films: 

A Year of Freedom (Brandon, 10 min., 
$1.25). 

*Lights That Never Fail (UN, 17 min.). 

*Green Gold (UN, 17 min.). 

Battle for Bread (MoT, 18 min., $3.00). 

The Way We Live (BIS, 64 min., $6.00). 

The Sea, My Native Land (UN, 12 min., 
$2.50). 

3. Filmstrips: 

Pattern for World Prosperity (AAUN, 12 

min., sale $3.00). 
4. Records: 

Post-War Problems, F-181 (FREC, 30 min., 
free). 

World Trade, F-127 (FREC, 30 min., free). 

Another Man’s Shoes (FREC, 15 min., 
free). 

All in a Day’s Work (FREC, 15 min., free). 

(Continued on page 126) 





* To be issued in September 1950. 











Political Scientists Promote 


Civic Education 


Howard White 








HE prime purpose of basic work in 
Political Science . . . is to give educated 
citizens the necessary tools for making po- 
litical judgments and an understanding of the 
methods by which the public will may be en- 
forced.”? Instruction may not achieve this “prime 
purpose.” Knowledge of how to use the “neces- 
sary tools” may not assure their use. Realizing 
the gap between knowledge and its application, 
two committees of the American Political Science 
Association are at work: one seeking means for 
improving instruction so that this purpose may 
be more certainly implanted and proper motiva- 
tion secured; the other, in cooperation with 
other professional and civic organizations, trying 
to make easier the transition from classroom 
study of public affairs to active participation in 
the communities to which the graduates go. 


HE first is the Committee on the Improve- 

ment of Political Science Teaching. Its chair- 
man, Marshall E. Dimock, now a representative 
in Vermont’s legislature, former Washington ad- 
ministrator and member of Northwestern’s 
faculty, with a “task force” of the Committee's 
members, prepared an extensive questionnaire 
which was sent to a large and representative 
sample of political scientists in colleges and uni- 
versities. Information obtained in the replies is 
now being analyzed. With this data to guide 
them, committee members propose soon to sub- 
mit a report which should facilitate more effec- 








This is the third in a series of reports by mem- 
bers of the National Council’s Civic Education Com- 
mittee, William Van Til, chairman. Dr. White, to 
whom we are indebted for this brief description of 
two civic education projects carried on by the Ameri- 
can Political Science Association is professor of gov- 
ernment at Miami University (Ohio), and a member 
of the two committees whose work is described. He 
was recently appointed by Governor Lausche to the 
Ohio Program Commission. 








tive teaching of young citizens and motivate a 
larger proportion of college-trained men and 
women to participate actively in civic affairs. 
Consideration is being given to the content of 
introductory courses, which, many of the replies 
to the questionnaire show, have often proved 
to be also the terminal courses in this field; to 
teaching methods and techniques; to integration 
with advanced courses in political science and 
with courses in related social sciences; and to 
the needs of those who are preparing to teach 
the social studies in the schools. 


HE second is the Committee on Citizen 

Participation in Politics. The chairman, 
Professor Ben A. Arneson, of Ohio Wesleyan 
University, qualifies for his position by the in- 
fluence of his teaching, evidenced by the many 
graduates now in public life, and by his own 
example as an active participant. This Commit- 
tee has represented the American Political Sci- 
ence Association in working with a committee of 
the Junior Bar Conference of the American Bar 
Association, and with New York University’s 
School of Law, particularly its former dean, 
Arthur T. Vanderbilt, now Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of New Jersey, in creating the 
Citizenship Clearing House. The functions of 
this organization will be (1) to introduce college 
students, upon graduation, to honest, intelligent 
leaders of their own party, each in his or her 
home town; (2) to. help students in organizing 
themselves into local discussion groups, regard- 
less of party; (3) to publish a small magazine 
for informational purposes; and (4) to furnish 
technical advice on government for those who 
discover that they didn’t learn everything in 
their college courses. All who have shared in 
developing this project join Mr. Justice Vander- 


1 Professor Rodney L. Mott, Director of Division of 
Social Sciences, Colgate University, in a memorandum to 
the APSA Committee for the Advancement of Political 
Science Teaching. 
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bilt in hoping that “the Citizenship Clearing 
House may be the spark to fire the native politi- 
cal intelligence of our best young college grad- 
uates.” 

Several members of the Committee are setting 
up regional or state affiliates of the Citizenship 
Clearing House. They have sponsored meetings 
in different states, attended by political scientists 
and others interested in facilitating the entrance 
of college graduates into active politics either 
in parties or in other civic organizations. Per- 
haps the most potent stimulus was the holding 
of a “Republican Day” and a “Democratic Day” 


—not on the same day—on the Ohio Wesleyan 
campus in March and April 1949. State and 
national leaders of the respective parties con- 
ducted panel discussions with students. 

Steps are being taken by the Committee to 
collaborate more closely with other organiza- 
tions, including the National Council for the 
Social Studies, in order to stimulate wider politi- 
cal participation by college-trained men and 
women. The movement is in its infancy, but 
much of practical value can develop from this 
beginning. The need for more informed, alert 
citizens is obvious. 





UNITED NATIONS AND WORLD AFFAIRS 
(Continued from page 124) 


C. Political and Ideological 


1. Readings: 

David Bradley. No Place To Hide. Boston: 
Little, Brown, 1948. 

Edward H. Carr. Soviet Impact on the 
Western World. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1947. 

2. Films: 

Operation Crossroads (FA, 27 min., free). 

Tale of Two Cities (FA, 20 min., free). 

Atomic Power (Association, 17 min., $3.00). 

Where Will You Hide? (FPS, 20 min., 


$10). 

Searchlight on the Nations (NuArt, 20 
min. $3.00). 

Spotlight on the Balkans (Brandon, 10 
min. $1.50). 


3. Filmstrips: 
How To Live With the Atom (FPub., sale 
$3.00). 
Atomic Energy (UN, free). 
Up and Atom (FPub., sale $3.00). 
World Control of Atomic Energy (FPub. 
sale $3.00). 
How To Conquer War (UWF, sale $5.00). 
4. Records: 
This New World of Peace (FREC, 30 min. 
free). 
Deadline for Living (NEA, 14 min.) 
Hope for Tomorrow (CAI, five 30-min. 
programs). 


IV. Wortp GOVERNMENT AND REGIONAL 
FEDERATION 


HE role of the United Nations is examined 


critically to ascertain its approximation to a 
world government organization. Proposals for 


change in the United Nations structure and ac- 
tivities are considered in the light of possibilities 
of securing adherence to reform as well as the 
practical resultant. The various approaches to 
world government are evaluated in terms of the 
factors primarily involved, such as resurgent na- 
tionalism, East-West conflict, trade protection- 
ism, etc. Regional federationism, as alternate to 
world government or as part of the world au- 
thority, are studied with particular reference to 
already existing federations, as well as those in 
the planning stage. 


A. Supernational Government? 


1. Readings: 
James Burnham. The Struggle for the 
World. New York: Day, 1947. 
Cord Meyer, Jr. Peace or Anarchy? Boston: 
Little, Brown and Co., 1947. 

Emery Reves. Anatomy of Peace. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1945. 
Clarence K. Streit. Union Now. New York: 

Harper and Brothers, 1949. 
2. Films: 
Quest for Tomorrow (FFF, 20 min., $5.25). 
One World or None (UWF, 10 min., 
$3.00). 
Grass Roots (FPS, 11 min., $10). 
3. Filmstrips: 
World of Law and Order (AAUN, 12 
min., sale $3.00). 
One World or None (UWF, sale $3.00). 


*For an annotated bibliography of books, articles, and 
materials in the field of international government see 
Martin B. Dworkis, World Government and Related Prob- 
lems, New York: United World Federalists, 1949. 
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United Nations Test: 
Junior High School 








—— 


Frederick H. Stutz 





Directions: For each of the following questions, indicate the best answer by writ- 
ing the appropriate number in the square provided at the right of each question. 


1. In the Preamble to the Charter the [J 


peoples of the United Nations promise 
to . . (1) See to it that armed force is 
not used except in the interest of all; 
(2) extend the republican form of gov- 
ernment to all nations; (3) do away 
with tariffs and other barriers to trade; 
(4) restore nations’ boundaries as they 
were in 1939. 


. At the San Francisco Conference (1945) [] 


the delegates . . (1) Wrote the first plan 
of a proposed United Nations organi- 
zation; (2) agreed to join in preventing 
the spread of communism in Asia; (3) 
prepared the final draft of the United 
Nations Charter; (4) declared that no 
nation could manufacture atomic 
bombs. 


. The United Nations is best described [] 


as . . (1) Similar to the United States of 
America on a larger scale; (2) a world 
state; (3) a military alliance; (4) an or- 
ganization of independent states. 


4. Which one of these units of the United [J 


Nations is chiefly responsible for keep- 
ing the peace? . . (1) General Assembly; 
(2) Security Council; (3) International 
Court of Justice; (4) Economic and So- 
cial Council. 


. Which one of these states, admitted by [] 


the General Assembly in 1949, became 
the 59th member of the United Na- 
tions? . . (1) Germany; (2) Russia; (3) 
Israel; (4) Brazil. 


. Which one of the following is a Spe- [] 


cialized Agency in the United Nations? 
. . (1) The Security Council; (2) The 
Secretariat; (3) The Economic and So- 
cial Council; (4) the International La- 
bor Organization. 


. Which one of the following is a “trust [] 


territory”?. . (1) Tanganyika; (2) Israel; 
(3) Argentina; (4) Hawaii. 





A Worp ABouT THE TEST 


The Carnegie Endowment for International Peace asked the National Council for the Social 
Studies and the Committee on International Relations of the National Education Association 
to prepare two tests on the United Nations, one at the junior high school and the other at 
the senior high school level. In response to this request, the cooperating agencies asked Dr. 
Frederick H. Stutz of Cornell University to construct the test items, The senior high school 
test will appear in the April issue of Social Education. 

Those responsible for publishing these tests hope that they will not be used merely for 
purposes of evaluation, but that they will also be used as teaching devices, and, as such, en- 
courage teachers and curriculum builders to devote greater attention to the United Nations 
and its related agencies. 

Reprints 

The key to the correct answers is given at the end of the test. Reprints for classroom use, 
with the key omitted, may be secured for 75 cents for a set of 25 or $1.00 for a set of 50. 
A marking key will be provided with each order. Please write to Merrill F. Hartshorn, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the National Council for the Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 
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8. On the question of armed forces, which [] 


10. 


one of the following is stated in the 
Charter of the United Nations? . . (1) A 
world police force is to be formed; (2) 
each member of the United Nations 
shall supply units of an armed force 
when asked to do so by the Security 
Council; (3) no member of the United 
Nations is bound to supply units of an 
armed force unless it wishes to do so; 
(4) all members of the United Nations 
shall disarm within a period of ten 
years. 


. Of the following, which one would be [] 


the best source of information about 
current meetings of United Nations 
agencies? .. (1) The New York Times; (2) 
a social studies textbook; (3) the Char- 
ter of the United Nations; (4) the pub- 
lished speeches of Winston Churchill. 


Which one of these can a typical stu- [] 
dent do to strengthen the United Na- 
tions? . . Attend regularly the sessions 

of the General Assembly; (2) keep well 
informed about the aims and work of 
the organization; (3) travel in other 
countries; (4) refuse to listen to people 
who are unfriendly to the United Na- 
tions. 


. Which one of these is a task of the [] 


United Nations Secretariat? . . (1) To 
explain to the Security Council the 
meaning of the Charter; (2) to record 
the proceedings of the various meet- 
ings; (3) to prepare the United Nations 
budget; (4) to call international confer- 
ences. 


. At the present time (1950) the Secre- [J 


tary-General of the United Nations is 
. . (1) Bernard M. Baruch; (2) Andrei 
Gromyko; (3) Eleanor Roosevelt; (4) 
Trygve Lie. 


. In their promise to improve the life of [J 


the people in trust territories, the ad- 
ministering powers agree to .. (1) Grant 
to these people their independence; (2) 
provide education through the 12th 
grade for each child; (3) encourage the 
activities of labor unions; (4) help these 
people to learn how to govern them- 
selves. 


14. Which one of these efforts to keep [) 


15. 


16. 


18. 


19. 


peace among nations took place first? . . 
(1) The Hague Conferences; (2) the 
Dumbarton Oaks Conference; (3) estab- 
lishment of the League of Nations; (4) 
the Atlantic Charter. 


The United Nations is better able to 
maintain peace than was the League of 
Nations chiefly because . . (1) There are 
large, permanent armies under the con- 
trol of the United Nations; (2) all of 
the world’s great powers are members 
of the United Nations; (3) it is impos- 
sible for any United Nations member 
to block action by the majority; (4) 
there are no serious disagreements 
among United Nations members. 


What is the “Little Assembly’? . 
(1) A union of countries not belonging 
to the United Nations; (2) a unit of the 
United Nations in which only small 
nations are represented; (3) a commit- 
tee of United Nations members which 
considers questions while the Assembly 
is not in session; (4) those members of 
the Assembly who regularly vote “no” 
on important questions. 


. Which one of the following was most 


closely connected with the founding of 
the United Nations? . . (1) Franklin D. 
Roosevelt; (2) Henry A. Wallace; (3) 
Woodrow Wilson; (4) Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower. 


Membership in the United Nations is 
open to . . (1) Only those states which 
fought aganist Germany in World War 
II: (2) all states able to afford the ex- 
pense of membership; (3) only those 
states which were members of the 
League of Nations; (4) all peace-loving 
states accepting the duties of member- 
ship. 


Which one of the following is true of 
the General Assembly? . . (1) Decisions 
of the Assembly must be obeyed by 
United Nations members; (2) the As- 
sembly gives most of its time to ques- 
tions of law; (3) the Assembly provides 
a place for full discussion of important 
world problems; (4) membership in the 
Assembly is open to all without restric- 
tions. 
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21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


UNITED NATIONS TEST 


. What has been the chief difficulty fac- [] 


ing the United Nations? . . (1) The 
powers have been unable to work to- 
gether; (2) France has refused to become 
a member; (3) members have objected 
to holding meetings in the United 
States; (4) some members have refused 
to listen to debates in languages other 
than their own. 


Of the following, which one is a task [] 
carried on by the Economic and Social 
Council? . . (1) Investigating threats 
of war; (2) recommending to the As- 
sembly ways to improve health stand- 
ards; (3) ordering nations to limit the 
size of armed forces; (4) supervising the 
administration of trust territories. 


When the Ewe people, living in Africa [] 
under French and British control, 
wanted to become unified they brought 
their case to . . (1) The Trusteeship 
Council; (2) the International Court; 
(3) the Security Council; (4) the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization. 


Changes taking place in the past 100 [] 
years have increased our ability to solve 
problems on a world-wide scale. Of 
which one of the following is this par- 
ticularly true? . . (1) Government; (2) 
the family; (3) communication; (4) agri- 
culture. 


Which one of these has been accom- [] 
plished by the General Assembly? . . 
(1) Establishment of a military govern- 
ment for Japan; (2) settlement of the 
dispute between Indonesia and the 
Netherlands; (3) creation of a commis- 
sion to draw up a code of international 
law; (4) organization of an interna- 
tional air force. 


A permanent member of the Security [] 
Council is . . (1) Canada; (2) Italy; 
(3) India; (4) Russia. 


One duty of the Security Council is .. [1 
(1) To make plans for regulating arma- 
ments; (2) to admit new members to 
the United Nations; (3) to regulate 
wages and hours throughout the world; 

(4) to raise money for the support of 
the United Nations. 
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27. Which one of these has been true of (] 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33- 


wars in the twentieth century? . . (1) 
They have been followed by permanent 
peace settlements; (2) they have caused 
great destruction of civilian lives and 
property; (3) they have made it possible 
for men to solve most of their impor- 
tant problems; (4) they have been fought 
chiefly over questions of religion. 


. The task of helping nations to expand 


trade through exchange of currencies is 
carried on by . . (1) The International 
Monetary Fund; (2) the Economic and 
Social Council; (3) the International 
Bank; (4) the Secretariat of the United 
Nations. 


The Security Council has been active 
in trying to settle disputes between all 
of the following except .. (1) India and 
Pakistan; (2) the Netherlands and In- 
donesia; (3) Greece and her Balkan 
Neighbors; (4) France and Great 
Britain. 


Of the following, which one would give 
you the most accurate information 
about a particular meeting of the Gen- 
eral Assembly? . . (1) Articles appear- 
ing in newspapers; (2) statements issued 
by the countries whose delegates at- 
tended the meeting; (3) the published 
minutes of the meeting; (4) reports 
given by students who attended the 
meeting. 


In which one of these regions has the 
Food and Agriculture Organization 
given the greatest attention to improv- 
ing nutrition and farm production? . . 
(1) Eastern Europe; (2) the United 
States and Canada; (3) Western 
Europe; (4) Southeast Asia. 


Within the United Nations, plans for 
international control of atomic energy 
have been made by . . (1) A commission 
formed by the General Assembly; (2) 
the Military Staff Committee of the Se- 
curity Council; (3) the Secretary-Gen- 
eral; (4) the Trusteeship Council. 


The permanent headquarters of the 
United Nations are to be in . . (1) New 
York City; (2) Geneva, Switzerland; (3) 
Paris; (4) San Francisco, 


O 
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curity Pact have under the terms of the 
United Nations Charter? . . (1) It is 
recommended by the Charter as a regu- 
lar practice; (2) it is against the rules 
of the United Nations but is approved 
by all the member states; (3) it is 
against the rules of the United Nations 
and is opposed by a majority of the 
member states; (4) it is allowed by the 
Charter as a temporary means of self- 
defense. 


35- Which one of the following was direct- 
ly responsible for the ending of the 
Russian blockade of Berlin (1948- 
1949)? . . (1) A statement by the Se- 
curity Council that the blockade was a 
“threat to the peace”; (2) conferences 
between the major powers; (3) protests 
by the German people; (4) a study of 
the blockade by the General Assembly. 


36. “All human beings are born free and 
equal in dignity and rights. They are 
endowed with reason and conscience 
and should act towards one another in 
a spirit of brotherhood.” This state- 
ment is a part of . . (1) The Constitu- 
tion of the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation; (2) the Atlantic Charter; (3) the 
Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights; (4) the Charter of the United 
Nations. 


37. To say that a treaty is ratified means 
that it is . . (1) Signed by parties to the 
agreement; (2) approved by the parties 
who have signed the agreement; (3) put 
into use; (4) disregarded by parties to 
the agreement. 


38. Of the following Specialized Agencies, 
which one has been in operation much 
longer than the others? . . (1) Food and 
Agriculture Organization; (2) Interna- 
tional Refugee Organization; (3) Inter- 
national Monetary Fund; (4) Universal 
Postal Union. 


39. For which one of the following uses 
would the International Bank be most 
likely to make a loan? . . (1) Paying 
war debts; (2) equipping military 
forces; (3) building factories; (4) con- 
ducting political campaigns. 


34. What standing does the Atlantic Se- (] 
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40. 


41. 


42. 


43- 


44- 


45- 


46. 






What is the first action usually taken [] 
by the Security Council if there is a 
threat to world peace? . . (1) The mat- 
ter is turned over to the General As- 
sembly; (2) the Council tries to bring 
about a peaceful settlement of the dis- 
pute; (3) the states causing the trouble 
are expelled from membership in the 
United Nations; (4) the Council uses 
armed force to keep the peace. 


Which one of the following is not pro- (] 
posed in the Atlantic Charter?. .(1) Im- 
proved labor standards; (2) immediate 
disarmament by all nations; (g) right of 
people to choose their own forms of 
government; (4) giving up the use of 
force in settling disputes. 


At present (1950), which one of the fol- [] 
lowing states is not a member of the 
United Nations? . . (1) Sweden; (2) 
Mexico; (3) Austria; (4) New Zealand. 


Agreements to lower customs tariffs (] 
will be carried out under the direction 

of the . . (1) International Bank; (2) 
Food and Agriculture Organizations; 
(3) International Trade Organization; 
(4) Universal Postal Union. 


Which one of the following types of dis- [] 
putes may be decided by the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice? . . (1) Political 
disputes between nations; (2) a dispute 
between a nation and its own citizens; 
(3) legal disputes between individuals; 
(4) legal disputes between nations. 


The United Nations has been most suc- [] 
cessful in. .(1) Restoring trade and pro- 
duction in Europe; (2) providing experi- 
ences in cooperation among nations; 
(g) setting up a world government; (4) 
settling disputes between Russia and 
the United States. 


To be successful the United Nations [] 
must be supported by informed public 
opinion. Which one of the following is 
probably most important in forming 
such opinion?. .(1) Speeches by United 
Nations leaders; (2) newspaper ac- 
counts of United Nations activities; (3) 
statements made by political parties; 
(4) public forums on international af- 
fairs. 
(Continued on page 132) 














Notes and News 








goth Annual Meeting 


The goth Annual Meeting of the National 
Council for the Social Studies will be held in 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, November 23-25. Head- 
quarters will be at the Nicollet Hotel. 

Myrtle Roberts, first vice-president of the NCSS 
is chairman in charge of the program. Miss Rob- 
erts would very much appreciate receiving sug- 
gestions from NCSS members on topics and 
speakers for the program. This is your oppor- 
tunity to participate and help in program plan- 
ning, and you are urged to send your sugges- 
tions at once to Miss Myrtle Roberts, Woodrow 
Wilson High School, 100 South Glasgow, Dallas 
14, Texas. 


Unesco Seminars 


For the past three summers Unesco has held a 
number of Seminars dealing with different as- 
pects of education. This summer Unesco will 
conduct two international educational seminars, 
one on “The Teaching of Geography as a Means 
of Developing International Understanding” and 
the other on “The Improvement of Textbooks, 
Particularly History Books.” 

Each member country of Unesco has been in- 
vited to send delegates to the Seminars. These 
forty-six countries have been given a quota as to 
the number of participants each may send as 
delegates to the Seminars. The United States 
has been given a quota of three participants at 
each Seminar. Total attendance at each Seminar 
will be restricted to seventy delegates. 

The Seminar on “The Teaching of Geogra- 
phy” will be held at McGill University, Montre- 
al, Canada, July 12 to August 23. As announced 
by Unesco, the topic of study will be “How can 
the teaching of geography in its various branches 
—physical geography, economic geography, hu- 














man geography—be used as a means for develop- 
ing international understanding?” 

The Seminar on “The Improvement of Text- 
books, Particularly History Textbooks,” will be 
held in Brussels, Belgium, July 19 to August go. 
The topic of study as described by Unesco will be 
“What are the best methods for the evaluation 
and improvement of textbooks, and how can the 
diffusion and effective use of history and other 
textbooks which contribute to international un- 
derstanding be assured?” 


Mississippi Valley 

Meetings of the Teachers Section of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Historical Association will be held 
in Oklahoma City on April 22 in conjunction 
with the annual meeting of the MVHA. There 
will be two meetings of the Teachers Section as 
follows: 

First session—10 A.M. 

The Relationship Between the Senior High 
School and the College American History Sur- 
vey Courses 

Chairman: Dwight L. Dumond, University of 
Michigan. Speakers: Gilbert C. Fite, University 
of Oklahoma, “The Problem from the Angle of 
the College Teacher’; Nelle E. Bowman, Tulsa 
Public Schools, ““The Problem from the Angle of 
the High School Teacher”; Kenneth S. Cooper, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, “Do High 
School and College Survey American History 
Texts Meet the Problem?” 


Second session: 12 noon Luncheon 
Chairman: Myrtle Roberts, Woodrow Wilson 
High School, Dallas, Texas; first vice-president, 
National Council for the Social Studies. Speaker: 
H. Bailey Carroll, The Texas State Historical 
Association, “The Junior Historian Movement in 
Texas.” 


The New York Times Current Events Study 


The New York Times Current Events Study 

This item is appearing in the columns of So- 
cial Education because of many questions that 
have been raised with the undersigned regarding 
“The New York Times Survey on the Teaching 
of Current Affairs.” 

The New York Times established an Advisory 
Committee to give advice on the planning of the 
survey and to give guidance to the study. The 


undersigned met with other members of this Ad- 
visory Committee on two occasions. The first 
meeting was on May 1, 1948, when the nature 
and the scope of the study were discussed and 
suggestions were offered relative to the visits to 
be made by the Fellows for the Survey. The sec- 
ond meeting of the Advisory Committee was held 
on May 6, 1949. At that meeting some of the 
chapters to be considered for the final report of 
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the survey were presented in tentative, mimeo- 
graph form. Other suggested chapters were pre- 
sented in outline form, and much of the mate- 
rial being considered for inclusion in the report 
was presented orally by the Fellows for the Sur- 
vey. The material presented at this meeting was 
discussed by members of the Advisory Commit- 
tee, and many criticisms and suggestions made 
that would call for much rewriting of mimeo- 
graphed material presented, as well as on the 
writing that had yet to be done on the sections 
not prepared at the time of the meeting. At the 
conclusion of this second meeting it was under- 
stood that members of the Advisory Committee 
would have an opportunity to review the com- 
plete manuscript in revised form before the re- 
port was published. To date the undersigned have 
not seen the proposed revision or the report in 
final form. Reports in the columns of The New 
York Times announce the report and review its 
contents. 

These news reports on this survey give the 
names of the members of the Advisory Commit- 


tee and the inference some people have made is 
that the members of this committee have ap- 
proved or endorsed the findings of the survey as 
published. The news reports do not state such 
endorsement by the Advisory Committee mem- 
bers, but in the minds of many readers this im- 
plication is drawn. 

The purpose of this note is simply to set forth 
the relationship of the Advisory Committee 
members to this Survey on the Teaching of Cur- 
rent Affairs. As we have never seen the final re- 
port in any form, any condemnation or accept- 
ance of the report is impossible. 

February 1, 1950 
Howard R. Anderson 
Merrill F. Hartshorn 


All social studies teachers and social studies organiza- 
tions are invited to send in materials for these columns. 
Send in notes on the activities of your school or organi- 
zation and other items of general interest to social studies 
teachers. Mail your material as early as possible to Mer- 
rili F. Hartshorn, Executive Secretary, National Council 
for the Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth Street N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 





UNITED NATIONS TEST 
(Continued from page 130) 


47. Which one of these has not been an ac- [] 
tivity of the World Health Organiza- 
tion?..(1) Establishing in the United 
States a program of compulsory health 
insurance; (2) granting of fellowships 
for studies in public health; (3) setting 
up of field health missions in China and 
other countries; (4) fighting the 1947 
cholera epidemic in Egypt. 


48. Which one of these is not a purpose of [] 
Unesco?. .(1) Exchange of students and 
teachers between nations; (2) rebuild- 
ing of schools destroyed by war; (3) 
control of the production of atomic 
weapons; (4) encouraging of free flow 
of information among nations. 


49. Which one of these is not a purpose of [7] 
the United Nations as stated in the 
Charter?. .(1) To work for better stand- 
ards of living; (2) to prevent future 
wars; (3) to encourage belief in the 
equal rights of persons and nations; 
(4) to extend to all nations the parlia- 
mentary form of government. 


50. The General Assembly has the power to [] 
. - (1) Investigate any type of dispute 
between nations; (2) make recommen- 
dations to the Security Council on 
questions not already before that body; 

(3) declare war on nations threatening 
world peace; (4) force United Nations 
members to disarm. 


KEY 

t. (1) 11. (2) 21. (2) 31. (4) 41. (2) 
2. (3) 12. (4) 22. (1) 32. (1) 42. (3) 
3- (4) 13. (4) 23- (3) 33- (1) 43- (3) 
4- (2) 14. (1) 24. (3) 34. — (4) 44- (4) 
5: (3) 15. (2) 25. (4) 35- (2) 45- (2) 
6. (4) 16. (3) 26. (1) 36. (3) 46. (2) 
7 = (a) 17- (1) 27. (2) 37- — (2) 47- (1) 
8. (2) 18. (4) 28. (1) 38. (4) 48. (3) 
g = (1) 19. (3) 29. (4) 39- — (3) 49- (4) 
10. (2) 20. (1) 30. (3) 40. (2) 50. (2) 

















Pamphlets and Government Publications 


Ralph Adams Brown 








National Planning Association 


Two significant pamphlets have recently been 
released by the National Planning Association, 
800 2ist Street, N.W., Washington 6. 

America’s Economic Preparedness (10 cents) 
is a statement of the Board of Trustees, prepared 
by its chairman, H. Christian Sonne. It expresses 
complete confidence in our nation’s ability to 
cope successfully with any recession which might 
occur in the future, without any retreat from 
its international commitments. To demonstrate 
its contentions, the Board presents a balance 
sheet of basic economic facts for 1929 and for 
1949. 

In view of the nature of the NPA—made up 
as it is of leaders from agriculture, business, and 
labor—and of the almost certain debates in Con- 
gress, in forthcoming months, over our ability 
to continue aid to Europe, this report has a great 
deal of significance. Three conclusions reached 
by the report are: 


1. That the practicability and effectiveness of the free 
enterprise system as known and practiced in America is 
demonstrated by the amazing achievements in the four 
postwar years. 

2. That the United States has made great advances in 
knowledge and in its institutions in the last twenty years 
and is in a much stronger economic position than in 1929 
to check or handle a recession. 

3. That, in spite of many recognized weaknesses still 
to be overcome, the United States will emerge better 
equipped and stronger than before from any recession 
which might take place; and that the United States will 
not let preoccupation with domestic difficulties cause us 
to retreat from our international trade treaties and com- 
mitments or our policy of seeking lower tariffs. 


Frank Altschul’s Toward Building a Better 
America is planning pamphlet No. 69 of the 
NPA. Mr. Altschul calls for “positive and im- 
aginative measures” in the achievement of a 
strong and prosperous American economy as a 
prerequisite to a stable and peaceful world. 

The author, who is chairman of the Board of 
General American Investors Company of New 
York City, warns that the present situation in 
Europe is dangerous to us, both economically and 
politically. We do not have time, he says, to 
“blunder into the future; we must plan for it.” 
And finding a solution to our present problems, 


he says, will require the re-examination of “the 
most trusted economic principles of the past in 
order to determine whether they furnish sure 
guides to conduct today.” With the desperate 
need for an increase in the volume of world 
trade, the author urges that Americans act now, 
and not wait until later, to bring about that ex- 
pansion. 

What is needed, Mr. Altschul says, is a long- 
range program for building a better America— 
“There is work in this country crying to be done, 
not all of which an unaided capitalism can un- 
dertake. There are slums to be cleared, houses 
and roads, schools and hospitals to be built, 
railroads to be modernized and reconditioned. 
There are natural resources to be husbanded 
through reforestation, soil conservation and flood 
control. There are the substandard areas of the 
deep South which urgently require intensive 
effort.” 

Under conditions created by such a program 
and by increasing the standard of living of all 
Americans, Mr. Altschul continues, “We could 
approach without apprehension the question of 
further reduction of tariffs and of the clarifica- 
tion of that complex of rules and regulations 
which every importer recognizes as a serious ob- 
stacle to the flow of goods to the United States. 
We have delayed too long, to the world’s disad- 
vantage and to our own, in accepting in tariff 
policy the practical consequences of our trans- 
formation to the position of a creditor nation.” 

The following paragraph indicates the phi- 
losophy of the author and the tremendous chal- 
lenge of this pamphlet: 

“The political consequences of dynamic Ameri- 
can leadership would be no less important than 
its economic consequences, We abhor Commu- 
nism and all its ways. We know that neither in 
theory nor in practices does it satisfy the spiritual 
or the material longings of men and women in 
a modern industrial society. But in our more 
dispassionate moments we must frankly confess 
that though we have no sympathy with Marxist 
solutions, capitalism has not as yet found an ade- 
quate answer to the Marxian critique. To find 
such an answer is the only effective way to dis- 
pose of the Soviet menace. To find it within 
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the democratic framework is the supreme chal- 
lenge of our day.” 

Six other recent NPA pamphlets are: 
No. 60-61: The Marshall Plan, by Sidney S. Alexander. 


64 p. 50 cents. 
No. 62: Good Health Is Good Business, a joint committee 


report. 44 Pp. 25 cents. 
No. 63: The Guaranteed Annual Wage, by Alexander 


Calder and James L. Knipe, 38 p. 25 cents. 

No. 64: The Role of Uprooted People in European Re- 
covery, by Jane Perry Clark Carey. 85 p. $1.00. 

No. 65: Can Farmers Afford To Live Better? by Lowry 
Nelson. 43 p. 25 cents. 

No. 66: Must We Have Food Surpluses? an Agricultural 
Committee report. 47 p. 50 cents. 


Public Affairs Pamphlets 


Three recent Public Affairs Pamphlets (Public 
Affairs Committee, 22 East 38th Street, New York 
16; 20 cents each, with quantity discounts) are 
of interest and value to social studies teachers at 
various grade levels. 

How Shall We Pay for Health Care? by Oscar 
R. Ewing and George F. Lull, M.D., is rather 
startling in that it reveals that the American 
Medical Association and the Federal Security 
Agency are in agreement on more points than 
they are in disagreement. Both agree, for exam- 
ple, that “a system of prepayment or insurance 
is the best way of handling the costs of medical 
care.” This is a topic as important as it is con- 
troversial, and teachers would do well to read 
this pamphlet. If used in connection with certain 
A.M.A. publications, it should be made available 
to students in the senior high school. (The last 
statement is based on the writer’s belief that 
frankly biased material, as this pamphlet is, should 
be used in the classroom only where the con- 
tradictory material is also available.) 

Josette Frank’s Comics, Radio, Movies—and 
Children will prove of interest to many teachers. 
The author warns parents against banning comic 
reading, radio listening, or movie going, advising 
the parents to respect their children’s rights and 
feelings. She suggests that “A child too preoc- 
cupied with crime or horror is showing us plainly 
that he needs help.” 

Dorothy W. Baruch’s How To Discipline Your 
Children is written for both parents and teachers. 
Dr. Baruch explains how we can fashion disci- 
pline to fit the child and suit ourselves, making 
it a creative undertaking instead of a mechanical 
thing. 


Town Meetings 


Town Meeting, the weekly bulletin of Ameri- 
ca’s Town Meeting of the Air (Town Hall, Inc., 


New York 18, 10 cents a copy, $4.50 a year), con- 
tinues to be an inexpensive, readily obtainable 
source of information that can be used from the 
sixth grade to the college. They are easily pre- 
served in boxes, folders, or spring binders, and 
many of them are useful for a year or two after 
the time of the broadcast. Recent issues that con- 
tinue to be available include: 


Volume 14: 


No. 35—Is Labor Entitled to Another Wage Increase? 

No. 36—Are Corporate Profits Too High? 

No. 37—What’s Behind the Crisis in Indonesia? 

No. 38—Can Modern Capitalism Meet the Needs of Mod- 
ern Man? 

No. 39—Are We Educating for the Needs of Modern Man? 

No. 40—How Can We Make a Defense Pact with Western 
Europe? 

No. 41—Do We Need a New Approach to Peace? 

No. 42—Is There Any Defense Against Atomic Warfare? 

No. 43—Should We Adopt a Compulsory National Health 
Insurance Program? 

No. 44—Should Communists Be Allowed To Teach in Our 
Colleges? 

No. 45—Will a Union of the Democracies Now Promote 
Peace? 

No. 47—How Can We Legislate for General Welfare 
Without Curbing Personal Liberty? 

No. 48—What Does Democracy Really Mean? (This was 
the Eighth Annual Junior Town Meeting, and should 
be especially useful in the public-school classroom.) 

No. 49—Is Modern Woman Failing Her Responsibilities? 

No. 50—/s the State of the Union Still Good? 

No. 51—Should the Senate Ratify the North Atlantic 
Pact? 

No. 52—How Can We Find Personal Peace and Security 

in Today’s World? 


Volume 15: 

No. 1—Should We Help To Rearm Western Europe? 

No. 2—Should Minority Groups Exercise Censorship Over 
Books and Films? 

No. 3—What Should We Do About the Communist 
Threat in Asia? 

No. 4—How Much Must We Spend for Real National 
Security? 

No. 5—How Can We Best Resolve Our Differences with 
Russia? 

No. 6—What Should Be the Limits on Your Free Speech? 

No. 7—How Can the Free Peoples of the World Best 
Share Peace and Well-Being? 

No. 8—Is the Rent Law Fair to Tenants and Landlords? 

No. g—Are We Spoiling Our Children? 

No. 10—What Is the Best Answer to Alcoholism? 


Of even more than usual interest and value 
is the “Round-the-World” series, reprints of 
broadcasts originating in twelve world capitals. 
These have been bound into a single volume 
($1.00 for the volume). The titles of the broadcasts, 
with their place of origin, follow: 

Does the Arab World Need a Marshall Plan? Cairo, Egypt. 


Does the Socialist State Tend To Destroy Individual Ini- 
tiative? London, England. 
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How Can Austria Survive as an Individual Democratic 
Nation? Vienna, Austria. 

How Can Japan Become a Self-Supporting Nation? Tokyo, 
Japan. 

How Can the United States and France Help Promote a 
Stable and Prosperous Europe? Paris, France. 

How Can We Advance Democracy in Asia? Karachi, 
Pakistan. 

How Will Youth Influence the Future of Germany? Ber- 
lin, Germany. 

Is a Pacific Union Practical and Possible Now? Manila, 
Philippines. 

Should Immigration to Israel Be Restricted? Tel Aviv, 
Israel. 

What Are Democracy’s Best Answers to Communism? 
New Delhi, India. 

What Does Democracy Mean to Italy? Rome, Italy. 

What Should Be Turkey’s Role Between the East and the 
West? Ankara, Turkey. 


Pan American Union 

The Pan American Union, Washington 6, has 
released four new publications of interest to 
many social studies teachers. 

Folk Songs and Dances of the Americas (25, 
cents) contains five songs (from Bolivia, Colom- 
bia, Dominican Republic, Haiti, and Venezuela); 
and five folk dances (from Argentina, Brazil, 
Panama, United States, and Mexico). The words 
to the songs are given in the original languages 
and the music includes melody and piano accom- 
paniment. Diagrams and sketches illustrate the 
instructions (in English) for the dance steps. 

In Our Hemisphere (series of four illustrated 
pamphlets; ten cents each): No. 1—The Chinchilla 
and the Tapir; The Llama and Its Relatives. No. 
2—Three South American Rivers; International 
Builders; Great Ladies. No. 3—Latin Americans 
at Play; Bolivarian Games. No. 4—Gold and 
Silver; Cacao, Tapioca, Brazil Nuts; Orchids for 
the World. 

Organization of American States (50 cents; 10 
or more copies, 25 cents each; available in Span- 
ish and Portuguese as well as in English) is a 72- 
page handbook for use in schools and informal 
study groups. It contains a condensed review of 
the history of inter-American organization and 
an explanation of the present structure and func- 
tions of the Organization of American States and 
its secretariat, the Pan American Union. Appen- 
dices contain outlines, synopses of conferences, 
and references. It is illustrated with maps, charts, 
and photographs. 

The Americas in World Trade (35 cents; 10 
or more copies, 25 cents each) includes a brief 
discussion of each of the 21 member countries 
of the Organization of American States. The em- 
phasis is on the commodities produced that enter 


into the general trade of the continent. The 52- 
page pamphlet contains maps, statistical tables, 
and photographs. 


The Atlantic Pact 


The Atlantic Pact, by Halford L. Hoskins 
(Public Affairs Press, Washington 8; $2.50) is a 
slim volume that social studies teachers should 
read and retain for reference. The value of its 
100 pages can be indicated by the chapter titles: 
“Trends in U. S. Foreign Policy”; “U.S, Experi- 
ence with Treaties of Alliance’; “European 
Background of the Atlantic Pact’; “Steps Toward 
the Alliance”; “Provisions of the Atlantic Pact’; 
“Limits of the Defense Area”; “Soviet Attitude 
Toward the Pact”; “Separate Regional Situa- 
tions”; “Types of Problem Areas”; and “Imple- 
mentation of the Pact.” 

In addition, there are twelve appendices, con- 
taining such sources and data as: chronology of 
events leading to the Pact; North Atlantic Treaty 
text; United Nations Charter excerpts; excerpts 
from Inter-American treaty of reciprocal assist- 
ance; portions of the Brussels Treaty; the Van- 
denberg Resolution; the Soviet alliance system, 
1942-1949; official Soviet protest on the North 
Atlantic Treaty; statement by the foreign min- 
isters of the Atlantic Pact powers, April 2, 1949; 
and selected references. 


Teaching Aids 


The latest volume in the Consumer Education 
Study (National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington 
6; $1.00) is Clement Holland’s Free and Inex- 
pensive Teaching Aids for High Schools. The in- 
troduction to this 100-page pamphlet indicates 
the basis for selection and gives some suggestions 
about obtaining the material. Materials are ar- 
ranged under nearly 100 different headings. 
Many of these deal with material that is very 
marginal for the social studies teacher. Further- 
more, the teacher who is familiar with the use 
of and sources for such material will often de- 
sire a more detailed and complete listing. The 
writer noted a few errors, perhaps inevitable in 
view of the scope of the enterprise. Such criti- 
cisms should not obscure the fact that the inex- 
perienced teacher, or the teacher who is not 
familiar with the use of pamphlet materials, will 
find this work of Mr. Holland’s extremely helpful 
and suggestive. It might well be purchased by 
school libraries for both teacher and student ref- 
erence. 











Sight and Sound in Social Studies 


William H. Hartley 








Film of the Month 


You and Your Parents. 14 minutes; sale: black 
and white, $45; color, $90. Coronet Instructional 
Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1. 

Most films on the family are designed either 
for use in the primary grades or on the adult 
level. Here is a film produced specifically with 
the teen-age audience in mind. It is admirably 
suited for use in problems of democracy or high 
school sociology classes. 

The story concerns Dick, a high-school-age boy 
who decides to leave home. He spends the night 
with his friend, Mr. Martin, who calls Dick’s 
parents to let them know where he is. The next 
morning Mr. Martin talks with Dick about home 
responsibilities and the need of youth for guid- 
ance and control. In some things, he explains, 
teen-agers lack the experience upon which to 
make sound choices. In these areas of living, 
parents usually retain controls and exercise 
them. 

Dick returns home and in the next few weeks 
he and his parents come to a new understanding 
of each other. Dick demonstrates his ability to 
assume responsibility for much of his own con- 
duct. At the same time he begins to take a more 
adult role in family discussions and decisions. 

This film should prove to be a most stimulat- 
ing and effective one around which to focus a 
discussion of the problems of adolescence which 
play such a great role in the lives of our high 
school boys and girls. Through its use, stand- 
ards may be established for judging situations 
faced by youth and it should do much to lessen 
the intensity of emotional difficulties. It is sug- 
gested that this film might serve very effectively 
as an introduction to a discussion by parents 
and teen-agers concerning rights and restrictions. 


Recent 16 mm. Sound Films 


Academy Films, P.O. Box 3088, Hollywood, California, 

Iron Ore Mining. 20 minutes, sound, black and white 
or color; sale: apply. Animated maps show the principal 
sources of iron ore and actual scenes show and explain 
open-pit mining methods. The ore is then seen being 
shipped by rail to the Lake Superior docks where it is 
loaded onto ore boats and taken to the steel mills of the 
Great Lakes region. 


British Information Services, 3o Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20. 

Harnessing the Hills. 15 minutes; sale, $47.50; rent, 
$2.50. This film tells the story of the power that is com- 
ing to the Highlands of Scotland—power that springs from 
all the water which had previously run to waste and 
which is now being harnessed to serve the community. 


Film Bureau, National Association of Manufacturers, 14 
West 49th Street, New York 20. 

The Quarterback. 30 minutes, sound, free loan. The 
film story of a gridiron hero who learns the hard way 
that in life, as in college, opportunity comes to those who 
plan, prepare, and work for it. 


Frith Films, 1816 North Highland, Hollywood, California. 
Guardians of Our Country’s Health. 15 minutes, sound, 
color; sale: apply. Quarantine and inspection at ports of 
entry, airfields, and border stations. 
The U. S. Customs Safeguards Our Foreign Trade. 15, 
minutes, sound, color; sale: apply. Inspection and collec- 
tion at U. S. ports of entry. 


Harding College, Motion Picture Division, Searcy, Ar- 
kansas. 

Make Mine Freedom. 10 minutes, sound, color, free 
loan. A cartoon film on the advantages of life in a de- 
mocracy and how our Constitution protects our rights. 


March of Time Forum Films, 360 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 17. 

Your GOVERNMENT. Series of three one-reel films on the 
three constitutional divisions of the Federal Government. 
Available in sets only; sale, $100. 

The Presidency. 10 minutes. The present strong posi- 
tion of the Presidency is traced from the constitutional 
beginnings of the office, through the development of 
the implied powers to the unique position of the Presi- 
dency today. 

The Congress. 10 minutes. This film shows the func- 
tion of the two houses of Congress, traces a bill through 
Congress, and shows the unique powers of each house. 

The Supreme Court. 10 minutes. How the Supreme 
Court works, how a case gets to and through the Court, 
and the extent of its authority. 


Your Postal Service. 18 minutes; sale, $55. In this film 
we see the inner workings of this vast operation. Special 
sequence on the work of the postal inspector makes this 
film of unusual value. 


Filmstrips 


Gessler Publications, Hastings-on-Hudson, New York. 

Le Chateau Fort. The development of feudal archi- 
tecture, as well as some of the painful aspects of life in 
a feudal castle. French captions on film, accompanying 
text in English. 40 frames, $3.00. 

La France, Part I. A history of France from the in- 
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vasion by Caesar to the Hundred Years War. Text in 
English and French. 158 frames; sale, $3.50. 

La France, Part II. Deals with French history from 
the Hundred Years War to the present. 160 frames; sale, 
$3.50. 

La Ville au Moyen Age. Shows the growth and expan- 
sion of old walled cities and gives a picture of life and 
customs in the Middle Ages. 40 frames, $3.00. 


Herbert E. Budek Company, 55 Popular Avenue, Hacken- 
sack, New Jersey. 

Architectural Styles. Explains Romanesque, Gothic, 
Renaissance, and Baroque styles. 40 frames, $3.00. 

The History of Costumes. How men and women have 
been clothed from the year 1000 to 1900. 40 frames, $3.00. 

Sports and Games in Ancient Olympia. Highlights of 
the ancient Olympic contests. 40 frames, $3.00. 


Society for Visual Education, 100 East Ohio Street, Chi- 
cago. 

Coal—Where We Find It and How We Mine It. Made 
in cooperation with the Bituminous Coal Institute. 50 
frames, $3.00. 


Atomic Education Aids 


The following materials are distributed by the 
Council on Atomic Implications, Inc., Box 296, 
Los Angeles 7: 


Film: Where Will You Hide? 10 minutes, color. 
Order from Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Wilmette, Illinois. 

Filmstrip: Let’s Look at the Atom. 155 frames, 
color; sale, $6.00. Drawings and photographs 
explain the problem of the proper use of atomic 
energy. 

Pictures: Visual Materials Kit. Collection of 12 
glossy photographs, 8 x 10 inches, captioned and 
excellent for bulletin boards. Price, $2.50. 

Slides: Slide Sets on Atomic Energy. A number of 
sets of 2 x 2-inch color slides; $1.75 per set of 
five. 


New Maps 


The A. M. Nystrom Company (3333 Elston 
Avenue, Chicago i8) announces the publication 
of two new maps which should be of considerable 
interest to social studies teachers. The first is a 
map of Mexico, Central America, and the West 
Indies. This 64 x 45-inch, full-color map is edited 
by Professor A. Curtis Wilgus of George Wash- 
ington University, an authority on Spanish 
America. The projection and arrangement with- 
in the map borders show the area to advantage. 
The map is strongly colored on a contour basis, 
with adequate political and physical names. It 
is bilingual, with the English text given first 
place. 

The second map is on the “People of Europe.” 


Edited by Dr. William N. Austin of The Johns 
Hopkins University, this map presents data on 
the present-day distribution of the linguistic 
groups of Europe. In order to present just the 
leading groups, sixty-one boxes are required in 
the legend. The strong colors and bold characters 
give the map excellent visibility in the classroom. 
This map reflects some of the great shifts of peo- 
ples due to World War II, with the dislocation 
of the German and Polish people being most con- 
spicuous. 

Both of these maps are available in a variety 
of mountings. For prices and further informa- 
tion, write to the Nystrom Company at the ad- 
dress given above. 


Transcriptions 


Newest additions to the Script and Transcrip- 
tion Exchange (Federal Radio Education Com- 
mittee, Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington 25, D.C.) are three record- 
ings of programs prepared for broadcast by 
United Nations Radio, and one prepared by the 
Department of State in cooperation with the Ad- 
visory Commission on Educational Exchange. 

The United Nations recordings are Could Be, 
a 60-minute recording of a broadcast by Norman 
Corwin on the tenth anniversary of the begin- 
ning of World War II, which points to the better 
world that could be possible if the nations of 
the world got together; Hard Core, the second 
program, runs for thirty minutes and tells of 
the work of the International Refugee Organiza- 
tion; Junction in Europe, the third program, 
runs for thirty minutes and tells of the work of 
the Economic Commission for Europe. 

The Department of State recording is called 
Trading Ideas with the World. This 30-minute 
program is based upon the report of the United 
States Advisory Commission on Educational Ex- 
change and is designed to acquaint listeners with 
the work of the Commission as it relates not only 
to the two-way exchange of people, but to books 
and other printed materials. 

All of the above programs are available on a 
two-week, free loan basis to those having facili- 
ties for playing 3314 revolutions-per-minute 
transcriptions. 


Television 
A statement by Frank Stanton, President of 
the Columbia Broadcasting System, entitled 
“The Basic Issues in Color Television,” may be 
obtained by writing to the Columbia Broadcast- 
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ing System, 485 Madison Avenue, New York 22. 
This statement, made before the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, defends the CBS sys- 
tem as opposed to that proposed by RCA. 


Free and Inexpensive Materials 


A cartoon type of booklet called The Wonder 
Book of Rubber is free from the B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Akron, Ohio. 

Our World Cut-Outs are elementary school 
teaching materials showing how people in for- 
eign lands dress, the houses they live in, and 
how they travel, work, and play. The cut-outs, 
which are printed in full color, make excellent 
bulletin board material and cost but 50 cents 
per booklet from the Foster and Stewart Pub- 
lishing Corporation, 210 Ellicott Street, Buffalo 
3, New York. Booklets are available on Indians, 


Eskimos, Switzerland, Australia, Netherlands, 
Mexico, India, Arabia, China, France, and 
Africa. 


Picture albums are combined with children’s 
records in the Little Nipper, RCA Victor series. 
Write for an illustrated booklet on the series by 
addressing the Educational Sales Department, 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden, New 
Jersey. 

A new picture map of the United States, size 
50 x 38 inches, complete with text material and 
cut-outs, cost but 75 cents from Friendship 
Press, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10. 

Write to the Greyhound Information Center 
P.O. Box 815, Chicago 10, for a colorful wall 
display of “America’s Famous Festivals.” 

A four-page bulletin on the basic principles 
of map-reading readiness and map study is free 
from the Educational Department, Macmillan 
Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11. Ask 
for “Learning To Read Maps.” 

The Franco-American Audio-Visual Distribu- 
tion Center, Inc. (934 Fifth Avenue, New York 
21) is a nonprofit educational organization 
which distributes teaching materials on France 
for classroom use. Many of the materials are 
suited for use in social studies classes. Write for 
a free catalog listing films, filmstrips, bulletin 
board exhibits, and phonograph records. 


Write to Gessler Publishing Company, Hast- 
ings-on-Hudson, New York, for a list of film- 
strips, art posters, and photographs on France and 
Spain. 

A variety of educational materials is available 
from the General Electric Company (Schenec- 
tady, New York) on a free loan basis. For a cata- 
log of films, filmstrips, posters, and other mate- 
rials drop a card to the above address. 

In a recent issue of Social Education, this de- 
partment listed an Elementary Teachers Guide 
to Free Curriculum Materials. The source was in- 
advertently omitted. This source book may be 
obtained for $4.50 from the Educator’s Progress 
Service, Randolph, Wisconsin. 


Helpful Articles 


Corrigan, Adeline. “Our World Neighbors.” See and Hear 
5:21; December 1949. Learning about world neighbors 
through books and films. 

Estrin, Herman A. “Field Trips As Audio-Visual Aids.” 
Audio-Visual Guide 16:26; January 1950. A list of pos- 
sible field trips which offer rich and varied opportuni- 
ties for learning. 

Logan, Marguerite. “Pictures as Geographic Tools.” NEA 
Journal 36:44-46; January 1950. An analysis of the types 
of pictures useful in geography teaching and effective 
techniques for their use. 

Miller, William S. “Visual Teaching Aids—and How To 
Use Them.” The Grade Teacher 67:58-59, 72; January 
1950. Pertinent suggestions concerning first steps to be 
taken in teaching pupils to read maps and globes. 

Moore, Helen. “Let’s Improve Our Bulletin Boards.” The 
Nation’s Schools 45:74, 76; February 1950. Some practi- 
cal suggestions for preparing bulletin boards which 
teach. 

Norton, Donald. “A Sociologist Looks at Television.” Edu- 
cational Screen 29: 16-17, 30; January 1950. Television 
is here evaluated as a form of motion picture with radio 
characteristics. Its great value, states the author, lies in 
its ability to distribute social experiences. 

Reid, Seerly. “Motion Pictures on Democracy.” School Life 
32: 61-63; January 1950. A list of films valuable for use 
in a unit on democracy. 

Smythe, Dallas W. “Television and Its Educational Im- 
plications.” Elementary English 27: 41-52; January 1950. 
A review of the present status of television, the pos- 
sibilities for its use as an educational tool and its pos- 
sible effects upon education. 

Stokes, George A. “The Aerial Photograph: A Ray to the 
Cultural Landscape.” The Journal of Geography 49: 
32-40; January 1950. An examination of the aerial 
photograph as a teaching tool and some suggestions as 
to the use of aerial photographs. 
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Book Reviews 








FoLK LAUGHTER ON THE AMERICAN FRONTIER. By 
Mody C. Boatright. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1949. 182 p. $3.00. 

This volume is a welcome addition to the 
growing number of imaginative and original 
volumes about the westward movement, for this 
movement has had a profound and continuous 
influence on our character as a people. The 
American frontier is still the clue to the under- 
standing of many facets of American life. Pro- 
fessor Boatright shows how it helped to develop 
such character qualities and institutions as ir- 
reverance toward the law; suspicion of the pro- 
fessional politician; disrespect for religiosity and 
sacramentarianism; love of the free use of lan- 
guage unrestrained by the grammarian’s rules 
and values; spread-eagle nationalism; and buoy- 
ancy even in the face of danger. These were 
tendencies in the men and women who went 
West. The frontier, with its lofty mountains, 
immense forests and prairies, and mighty rivers, 
exaggerated and deepened them. 

The validating data consist of the apparently 
limitless mass of anecdotes and tall tales that 
make up so much of Western folk lore. The book 
abounds in many a juicy morsel. For example, 
there is the cattlemen’s opinion of the politician: 
“The cowboy gets up early in the morning, de- 

















cides what he wants to do, then straddles his 
pony and gets to work. He does the best he can 
and spends as little money as possible. . . . The 
politician gets up late in the morning, straddles 
the fence, spends all the money he can get, gets 
all the votes lined up, and then decides what to 
do.” 

Without going into the relative merits of 
Turner’s hypothesis, to which Professor Boat- 
right seems to subscribe, and of the Hacker- 
Schlesinger Jr. thesis on the East as a great 
democratizing force, one can say without hesita- 
tion that the anecdotes contained in this book 
will yield a rich harvest of “motivating” mate- 
rial. Some of it should add color and flavor to 
high school courses in American history and 
problems of American democracy which, alas, are 
fast becoming turgid, “dismal sciences.” The 
hedonists among us will use some of the stories 
for sheer fun, without being reduced to the level 
of campus jokes, for the stories, upon analysis, 
reveal important meanings. 

Folk Laughter on the American Frontier is 
not recommended for supplementary or “outside 
reading,” certainly not for the average high school 
student brought up on the zany humor of Mil- 
ton Berle. Nor is the average student mature 
enough to appreciate it as a rich history of 
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CORRECTION 


We regret that the books listed below did not appear in the “Bibliography of Textbooks in the 
Social Studies, 1948-1949," which appeared in Social Education in December 1949. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL: HIsTORY 
1. McGUIRE: Social Background Histories; two- 
book series. By Edna McGuire. Macmillan. 
a. America Then and Now; xii + 452 p.; $2.20; 
1946 (1940). 
b. The Past Lives Again; xii + 463 p.; $2.20; 
1946 (1940, 1937). 
Three-book series listed in Bulletin 23, p. 7, 
No. 21. 
2. SISTER MARY CELESTE: The Old World’s 
Gifts to the New, by Sister Mary Celeste: ix + 
484 p.; Macmillan; $2.20; 1948 (1932). 


Junior HicH ScHooL: GEOGRAPHY 


1. ATWOOD AND PITT: Our Economic World, 
by Wallace W. Atwood and Ruth E. Pitt; viii + 
529 p.; Ginn; $2.96; 1948. 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL: HIsTORY 


1. CALDWELL AND MERRILL: World History; 
the Story of Man Through the Ages, by Wallace 
E. Caldwell and Edward H. Merrill; ix + 870 p.; 
Sanborn; $3.96; 1949. 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL: CONSUMER 
ECONOMICS 


1. SMITH, BAHR, AND WILHELMS: Your Per- 
sonal Economics; An Introduction to Consumer 
Education, by Augustus H. Smith, Gladys Bahr, 
and Fred P. Wilhelms; xii + 458 p.; McGraw- 
Hill; $2.40; 1949 (1940, Your Personal Eco- 
nomics; An Introduction to Consumer Problems, 
by Smith). 
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American folkways. However, all mature lovers 
of Americana will want to own this book, and 
the teacher who is not too “discombobbolated 
to expluctificate his passions” with laughter will 
want to use it in the planning of his work. 

SAMUEL STEINBERG 
Stuyvesant High School, New York City 


THE PLAIN FOLK OF THE OLD South. By Frank L. 
Owsley. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press, 1949. xxi + 235 p. $3.50. 

This compact and meaty volume is the prod- 
uct of many years of research by one of the 
South’s foremost historians. Derived almost 
wholly from first-hand sources, it blazes new trails 
and corrects some of the most glaring and per- 
sistent errors about antebellum Southern society. 

Relying mainly on unpublished census sched- 
ules and manuscript county records, Professor 
Owsley finds that the Southern population, in- 
stead of being made up of large planters on the 
one extreme and down-at-the-heel poor white 
trash on the other, had as its majority component 
a thriving, respectable yeomanry, most of whom 
owned no slaves. Nor were these yeomen pushed 
to the less desirable lands by planters in a losing 


competition in which the rich waxed richer and 
and the poor grew poorer. A detailed plotting of 
sample communities throughout the South shows 
clearly that the farms of the plain folk were in- 
terspersed with the estates of the wealthy; and a 
tabulation of crops and holdings gives a picture 
of a consistently improving economic status on 
the part of the little people. True, relatively few 
small operators were to be found in the rich 
bottom lands that bordered the rivers, but this 
was because of the yeoman’s preference for the 
healthier hill country. 

Some of the more prosperous yeomen owned 
little or no land, but were herdsmen who pas- 
tured their stock on the public domain, or were 
farmers who chose to rent the tracts which they 
tilled. But the bulk of the yeomen owned land 
ranging from a few to several hundred acres. 

The life of this “core of the social structure 

. a massive body of plain folk . . . neither 
rich nor very poor” was by no means one of un- 
relieved hardness or drabness. In a fascinating 
chapter on folkways, Professor Owsley portrays 
a people abounding in vitality, rich in humor, 
fond of parties, picnics, log rollings, and other 
group diversions, strongly inclined toward re- 
ligion, and neither more or less sinful than their 
upper class neighbors. The designation “plain 
folks,” which they favored, to them “connoted 
the sum of solid virtues—integrity, independence, 
self-respect, courage, love of freedom, love of 
their fellow man, and love of God.” 

These plain citizens proved their mettle in the 
South’s two greatest crises—Civil War and Re- 
construction—and to their essential goodness, 
toughness, and adaptability is to be credited in 
large measure the section’s creditable emergence 
from these periods of darkness. 

Rarely does one find in so small a volume such 
an abundance of new information so ably pre- 
sented. The work is a distinct credit to the au- 
thor and to Harriet Owsley, his wife, who so ably 
assisted him. It is indispensable to a proper un- 
derstanding of the old South’s history. 

BELL IRVIN WILEY 
Emory University 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Tue Rise oF Our Free Nation. By Edna Mc- 
Guire and Thomas B. Portwood. Rev. ed. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1948. xlvi + 710 p. 
$2.52. 

The third—and revised—edition of this junior 
high school history has been designed chiefly to 
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meet the needs of students and teachers for an 
easily read but stimulating textbook in American 
history. 

Pupils should be drawn to the book by its 
physical attractiveness. The simple language 
and context definitions of difficult vocabulary 
should encourage young readers, Clearly cut 
maps are not overloaded with detail, and picto- 
graphs make exposition interesting. Period draw- 
ings and photographs offer opportunity for dis- 
cussion of period cultures, and diagrams delineate 
political and industrial functions. 

The teacher receives practical aid in inducing 
concomitant learning. End-of-the-chapter sug- 
gestions include usable activities in map making, 
time lines, and discussions. There is a fair at- 
tempt to include work on the more intellectual 
level of the social study skills, and reading lists 
include an adequate sampling of fiction, biogra- 
phy, and industrial exposition. 

The authors in general have made a proper 
juxtaposition of the facets of the historical scene. 
The sweep of broad movements is made clear 
and effective by the generous application of the 
biographical approach. Military details are kept 
to a minimum while complicated economic prob- 


lems properly receive only that indirect treat- 
ment which promises firm foundation for later 
study. The book can be criticised for devoting 
well over one fifth of its content to the pre-Con- 
stitution period, yet the fact that the period since 
1914 receives over one fourth of the space assures 
the modern scene ample treatment. 

This textbook generally has achieved that com- 
bination of subject matter and teaching devices 
most necessary for junior high school students. 

Henry B. WAskow 


Patterson Park Junior-Senior High School 
Baltimore, Maryland 


SCHOOL AND CoMMUNITY PRocRAMs. By Edward 
G. Olsen. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1949. xi 
+ 510 p. $4.25. 

This book is designed to produce a “closer 
cooperation between school and community,” 
but the reader is entitled to ask for a clarifica- 
tion and simplification by which this worthy goal 
might be attained. Although we are assured that 
“citizens of all age groups must attain realistic 
understanding of our evolving civilization,” 
nevertheless there seems to be no material to in- 
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a 16mm, 400-foot, kodachrome sound film 
for use by teachers in social studies, eco- 
nomics and vocational agriculture classes. 


The film shows students in a current 
problems class. The script features stu- 
dents’ voices raising and answering ques- 
tions. The general types of cooperatives 
are outlined, examples are shown, and 
various marketing cooperatives are shown 
in some detail. 


Prints are $100.00 net. Copy supplied 
to school administrators for preview with- 
out charge. 
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dicate how communities actually organize and 
function. Neither is there any consistent body of 
material on associational groups, on culture 
traits, and on basic institutions. At no place do 
we find reference to the distinctive folkways nor 
a clear-cut delineation of how the community 
might be used as a basis for the curriculum. 

The compiler of the book has shown tremen- 
dous resourcefulness in and is to be congratu- 
lated for assembling a multitude of excerpts 
from many publications. Although they are 
recognized authorities on the community, there 
are no citations from such competent persons in 
the field as Gist, Hayes, McKenzie, Morgan, 
Shaw, and Steiner. Social Forces, the distin- 
guished journal of community analysis, and its 
editor, Howard W. Odum, are left in the realm 
of the unknown. 

Students of the community should ask if a 
basic comprehension and analysis of the popu- 
lation is not essential to understanding com- 
munity life. Should the same questions not be 
raised about spatial arrangement and structure 
of the community? When one approaches the 
concept of community, one is obliged to turn to 
the institutions through which the community 
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functions and the residents have their being. The 
relationships of the school to such institutions 
as libraries, child guidance clinics, family welfare 
societies, settlement houses, churches, and news- 
papers—to name only a few—are neglected. Con- 
siderable space is given to surveys, but exami- 
nation of this material will cause readers to won- 
der if surveys or field trips are actually under 
consideration. Unfortunately, the book provides 
neither easy answers nor any fundamental inter- 
pretations. Despite the varied and intriguing 
character of the material cited, the book lacks 
unity as well as a consistent philosophical ap- 
proach to the problems of school-community re- 
lations. 


Joun A. KINNEMAN 
Illinois State Normal University 
Normal, Illinois 


PATTERNS OF ANTI-DEMOCRATIC THOUGHT. By 
David Spitz. New York: Macmillan, 1949. 
xlii + 304 p. $4.50. 

David Spitz would be the last to admit his 
fidelity to any transcendental notion. Neverthe- 
less, he has, in effect, raised a new trinity in the 
framing of his Patterns of Anti-Democratic 
Thought. This Trinitarianism revolves about 
the invocation of three spirits, two from the 
dead and one from the living, to plan, to give 
direction to, and to limit his exegesis of the 
categories of democratic thought and that of its 
opposite number. 

He is indebted to Morris R. Cohen, “who 
taught him to appreciate the refinements of 
logical analysis,” for his dialectic; to Professor 
R. M. Maclver, “who provided the intellectual 
challenge which compels a re-examination of 
fundamental presuppositions,” for his ideology; 
and to Thomas Jefferson, late of Virginia. for 
his definition of democracy. This is not to say 
that his work is not original; it is an impressive 
marshalling of logical analysis and evaluation of 
many areas of what he denominates as undemo- 
cratic thought. He does not, however, analyze 
the “un-American activity” investigations un- 
dertaken by the Thomas committee or anti- 
Communist legislative measures. Neither does 
he approach Communism itself as a systematic 
system. 

Mr. Spitz, now associated with the Depart- 
ment of Political Science at Ohio State Univer- 
sity, does subject what he considers to be the 
seven major patterns of anti-democratic thought 
to a dialectical chastisement, which is at one 
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APPLIED ECONOMICS is definitely not a book 
of propaganda. The author is admittedly favor- 


coe | APPLIED 








news- F * OC \ C) M | CS able to a democratic form of society, but in one 
ie fine chapter he compares capitalism, socialism, 
won- | By J. H. Dodd—Third Edition communism, and fascism. All other controversial 
nder issues are also presented in an unbiased manner. 
vides} Both sides of an argument are given on such top- 
nter- ics as labor unions and employers, technological 
puINg unemployment, speculation, tariffs, government 
e You may obtain an optional work- ownership, and government regulation. 
ly re- oe — ao : wre ot This book, therefore, has the highest possible value 
are ——— or for classroom use. It creates thinking but does not 
AN manual is furnished free. 


attempt to mold minds to a particular biased pat- 
tern of an author. 


APPLIED ECONOMICS not only helps the stu- 
dent to understand basic economic problems but 
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1949: PUBLISHING CO. ais provides a practical background for under- 
; (Specialists in Business and Economic Education) standing social and political problems. 
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‘bout | and the same time both scholarly and subjective. ness the genuineness of his conclusions. These 
1 the | Thus, the strength of his approach may also be — range from Machiavelli and Mosca to Roscoe 
| give considered its weakness. In brief his method is Pound and Reinhold Niebuhr. To this writer 
€ the} this: “Each major chapter is divided into four his determinations here seem more real than 
of its} sections. Sections I and II endeavor to answer those under the second title. Moreover, it is here 
the question: ‘What is the precise nature of the _ that Spitz gives his definition: 
“who anti-democratic argument?” Sections Il and Iv The democratic state is seen to contain at least two central 
ts off attempt to answer the question. ‘Is it valid?” ingredients, . . . One is the free play of conflicting opinions. 
fessor | Therefore, while adequate within the frame- The other is the constitutional responsibility of the rulers 
cami] ark sealed in dhe tees See ee eels 
mn of tianes “Recommes 2 Comaneyanan id ae times aaa free to oppose, to organize, and eventually 
logy; rather than by syllogism. Moreover, Spitz does 4 become, in turn, the dominant majority. 
1. for} not realize that, in the words of a contemporary 
o say} Philosopher, “some works (that of Plato, for The second heading comprises a review of the 
essive} example) are too great to endure logical analy- concepts of “Racial Aristocracy,” “Biological 
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; un-}| under two headings: “The Impossibility of | Madison Grant, E. M. Sait, George Santayana, 
anti- | Democracy” and “The Undesirability of Democ- Ralph A. Cram, Irving Babbitt, and many others 
does| racy.” He deals with those under the first rubric, are demolished, sometimes, however, it must be 
matic] “The Ruling Class as Organizational Necessity” | admitted, by somewhat subjective criticism. 
and “The Ruling Class as Conspiracy of Power,” Following the current custom in publishing, 
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e the} assertions of Lawrence Dennis. Do not think, quite a strain on the earnest reader for there 
ought however, that this completes his analysis. One _—are thirty-two pages of citations. Nevertheless, it 
+ one} hundred ninety-five citations are called to wit- is this reviewer’s opinion that this book should 
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be read meticulously by each teacher of the so- 
cial sciences and also by any others who may 
aspire to be intelligently appraised of the day’s 
political and social currents. Regardless of agree- 
ment, it is an intellectual treat. 

Moreover, Spitz’ internal logic is as sound as 
sincerity and the demand for “more perfect 
union” can allow. Witness thus the quality of 
his democracy, quite reminiscent of Jefferson: 
Democracy may, indeed, fall beneath the challenge of the 
oligarchs. But, if it does, it will be only because men have 
failed adequately to implement their faith; because men 
have failed to organize themselves and the structure of their 
society that no man or group of men can capture easily 
all the instruments and forms of social power. . . . These 
things may truly come but they are not inevitable. The 
answer is still in the sagacity and the character of the 
people. 

KENNETH V. LOTTICK 
Willamette University, Salem, Oregon 
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